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THE THREE-CLASS ELECTION SYSTEM IN PRUSSIAN CITIES. 



By Robert C. Brooks. 

The three-class election system is one of the most important 
and characteristic political institutions of the Prussian state. 
Strictly speaking, however, the word "class" is not correctly 
used in naming it. The language of the law is always Abteilung 
(division or section) and never Klasse. The latter word was thought 
to smack too much of social antitheses, and so with a fineness 
of feeling remarkable in a state which divides the traveling public 
on its own railways into four classes, and in whose cities the public 
comfort stations even have first and second class accommoda- 
tions, the more colorless word Abteilung was employed. In the 
language of common life, however, in the press and in reputable 
scientific treatises 1 the word class, which has the merit of being 
more convenient and at the same time of representing more nearly 
than any other the true inner meaning of the system, has been 
universally adopted. Similar considerations have determined its 
use in the following pages. 

EVOLUTION OP THE SYSTEM. 

The origin of the three-class election system is to be found in the 
cities of the Rhine Province where it was first devised and employed 
to give the large aggregations of capital in that rich industrial re- 
gion what was considered a fair share of representation in municipal 
councils. Its essential feature consists in the division of the voters 
on the basis of direct taxes paid into three classes, to each of which 
is assigned equal weight in elections. The first of these classes is 

1 As for example, Prof. Ianaz Jastrow's Das Dveildassensy stem (Berlin, Rosenbaumu- 
Hart, 1894, 157 pp.) and Rudolph v. Gneist's Die nationale Rechtsidee von den Btanden 
und das preussische DreiMassenwalilsystem (Berlin, Springer, 1894, 272 pp.). These two 
books, the most important, indeed the only scientific treatises in German on the three- 
class election system, will hereafter be referred to by the names of their respective authors. 
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composed of the relatively small number of heaviest taxpayers 
who together pay in one third of the total amount of direct taxes 
collected ; the second includes the considerably larger number of 
next heaviest taxpayers also to a third of the total amount ; while 
the third class embraces the residual mass of small taxpayers and 
also those members of the propertyless classes who are admitted to 
the suffrage. The result is obviously to concentrate voting 
strength in the hands of the large taxpayer, while the ballot of the 
"third class" man sinks in significance until it sometimes repre- 
sents little more than the shadow of real political power. 

From the Rhine Province the three class system passed into 
the provisional election decree of 1849, 1 which prescribed it for 
the election of members to the lower house of the national diet 
(Landtag). The reactionary Prussian constitution of 1850 fastened 
it permanently upon the country. In 1853 the revised City Gov- 
ernment Act 2 introduced it into municipal elections in the six east- 
ern provinces of Prussia. Since that time the three-class system 
has been gradually extended until it is now in effect in all Prus- 
sian cities except those in the province of Hanover, the Regterungs- 
bezlrke Sigmaringen, Stralsund and Schleswig, and in the city of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. In both Landtag and municipal elections 
the system thus established has maintained itself with compara- 
tively few amendments, and these of minor importance, until the 
present day. Since 1891 it has also been in effect in the rural com- 
munes of Prussia so far as these have representative bodies to elect. 

The extension which the system has won for itself and the 
length of time it has endured indicate that it is well adapted to 
the political conditions prevailing in the Prussian state, however 
unpopular or cumbersome it may seem to foreign observers. In 
js municipal elections especially, there is no objection to the three- 
class principle except on the part of the social democrats. As a 
basis for the election of members to the Landtag, however, it is 
not looked upon so favorably, even Prince Bismarck having con- 

1 Verordnung uber die Ausfuhrung der Wahl der Abgeordnetea zur zweiten Rammer- 
mm 30 Mai, 1849. See also the Prussian Constitution of the 3lst of January, 1850, 
" " Title V, Arts. 70, 71 and 73. 

8 St&dteordnung fur die sechs ostlichen Provinzen der preussisclien Mmvirchie, May 
30th, 1S53, Title I, §3-8, 13-33. In references made hereafter to the StadLeordnung the 
common abbreviation "St. O." will be used. A description of the municipal election 
systems prevailing in Prussia prior to 1853 may be found in Professor Conrad Born 
halt's OeschicJde des preussiscJien VericaltungsrecJits. 
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demned it in 1867 as "the most miserable and absurd election law 
that had ever been thought out in any country." 1 It is, however, 
probable that the three-class system would stand practically 
unchallenged by all save the social democrats in Prussia to-day, 
were it not that changes wrought in its operation since 1891, due 
to new tax legislation, have made reform of some sort inevitable. 
The degree of plutocracy which has now been reached is too 
great to be tolerated. It is the purpose of the present article to 
describe the actual workings of the three- class system in munici- 
pal elections and to present such statistics as are available on the 
subject, with special reference to the changes that have been going 
on since the beginning of the tax reforms in 1891. To this will be 
added a brief discussion of the proposals for reform which are now 
current. , 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR SUFFRAGE. 

It is often assumed that city and Landtag elections in Prussia 
are managed on precisely the same basis. In both, it is true, the 
three-class system is employed, but in almost all other particulars 
the divergences between the two are so great as to produce very 
considerable differences in their practical results. The basis of the 
right of suffrage itself is different under the two election laws. 
Every independent Prussian who has completed his twenty-fourth 
year is entitled to vote in a Landtag 'election; 2 that is, it is essen- 
tially a system of universal, though not equal, manhood suffrage. 
The right to vote in a municipal election is much more restricted, 
being made to depend upon the possession of the right of citizen- 
ship in the city (Biirgerrecht). The acquisition of the latter right, 
which is carefully defined by the City Government Act, 3 is permit- 
ted to every independent Prussian who for the space of one year 

1 Horst Kohl's Die politischen Eeden des Fur sten Bismarck, Vol. III., pp. 247-8. 
Stutgart, Cotta, 1892. 

2 Subject, however, to the common restrictions excluding persons in active mili- 
tary service, those not in full possession of the rights of citizenship (biirgerliche Eliren- 
rechte) which are sometimes taken away as a judicial penalty, and those who within the 
six months preceding an election have received public poor relief. Six months' resi- 
dence is required for Landtag as against one year for municipal voters. The word 
"independent" as used in the Landtag and municipal election laws applies to every male 
Prussian who has completed the twenty-fourth year of his age and who has a separate 
place of residence of his own, excluding, however, those whose right of disposition 
over their own property has been withdrawn from them by judicial act. (St. O. §5.) 

3 St. O. §5-7, modified by the Income Tax Law of June 24th, 1891, §74-77. 
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(1) Has been resident within the city limits (persons in active 
military service excepted), 

(2) Has received no public poor relief, 

(3) Has paid the local taxes (Gemeindeabgaben) assessed upon 
him, and who 

(4) Either (a) owns a dwelling house within the city limits ; or 

(b) follows permanently some pursuit which serves 
as his principal source of income, (In cities of 
more than 10,000 inhabitants it is further 
required that at least two assistants must be 
employed if the Biirgerrecht is to be granted on 
this ground.); or 

(c) pays taxes on an income of 900 M. ($225) or 
more per year. 

With regard to the last clause of these somewhat complex 
requirements, it should be noted that the Prussian state levies no 
tax upon incomes of less than 900 M. per year. Prior to 1891 
many cities had special ordinances making the payment of taxes 
upon much higher incomes a condition of admission to the right 
of municipal citizenship. The Income Tax Law of that year 
swept away these local restrictions and forbade any city in the 
future to condition its Biirgerrecht upon a higher income than 900 
M. yearly. By a further provision of the same law cities are en 
abled to assess taxes against smaller incomes wherever local needs 
render this necessary. But if this is done, these smaller taxpay- 
ers must be admitted to the municipal suffrage. Cities which 
have been obliged to pass such local income tax ordinances gener- 
ally repeal them as soon as their finances permit, not, however, 
with the altruistic motive of relieving the small taxpayers, but 
simply to shut out the heavy socialist vote recruited from this 
class. 

While the City Government Act excludes from municipal suf- 
frage the large number of Prussian citizens who do not come with- 
in the above requirements, it admits two classes of voters who are 
not recognized by the Landtag election law. These are non-resi- 
dents and corporations which for a year preceding an election have 
paid a larger amount of direct and communal taxes than any one of 
the three most highly taxed citizens of a city. (St. O. §8.) This 
provision does not. of course, greatly increase the total number of 
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municipal voters. But owing to the rapid fluctuations in the in- 
comes of corporations as compared with those of private citizens, 
the inclusion of such elements often results in sudden shiftings of 
the boundaries of the classes that affect the whole body of voters. 
It is also owing to this provision of the law that small industrial 
centers are often completely dominated by two or three large cor- 
porations. 

In addition to the requirements for admission to the Biirger- 
recht as fixed by the City Government Act, the cities themselves 
are allowed to impose certain additional qualifications. After all 
the above tedious conditions have been complied with, it is neces- 
sary in some cities to procure a letter of citizenship (Burgerrechts- 
brief) from the Magistrate (St. 0. §5.) Other cities impose a con- 
siderable fee upon strangers seeking municipal citizenship, 
although exactions of this sort are becoming more and more rare. 
Danzig was the only city of considerable size which in 1893 still 
kept up this practice. 2 

It will readily be apparent from the foregoing that the old 
exclusive conception of the right of municipal citizenship which 
prevailed during the Middle Ages is still preserved in modern 
Prussia, although it is now the state, and not the city, which has 
the greater part in fixing the terms of admission. The general 
principle which the state has embodied in its legislation on the sub- 
ject is the establishment of a minimum income requirement, and 
the exclusion of all who do not attain it from participation in 
municipal affairs. The complexity of the system, to say nothing 
of the red tape connected with it, also undoubtedly deters many 
poorer residents of cities from ever qualifying as voters. How 

1 The Magistrat, or administrative council, it should be explained, is composed 
partly of salaried professional members, who direct the various branches of the city's 
administration, and partly of unsalaried, non-professional citizen members, both classes 
being elected by the council, the first for terms of twelve, the latter for terms of six 
years. The Burgermeister , or mayor, and his assistant also sit among the professional 
members. The Magistrat is the executive organ of the city government, but possesses 
also the right of preparing ordinances to be submitted to the council and of passing 
upon all ordinances adopted by that body. 

5 In the case of Danzig this fee varied from 30 to 90 M. ($7.50-$22.50) according to 
the income of the applicant. The effect is to be seen in the fact thatDanzic had in 1894 
only 8,152 municipal voters as compared with Stettin's 13,151, in spite of the fact that 
the population of the latter city was 4,000 smaller than Danzig's. With the exception 
of the fee imposed by Danzig the qualifications for admission to the suffrage were the 
same in the two cities. 
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effectively all these restrictions operate in practice will be shown 
in the statistical portion of this article. 

DIRECT ELECTION IN CITIES. 

Next to the different bases for admission to the suffrage the 
most important point of distinction between municipal and Land- 
tag elections is that the former are direct, the latter indirect. In a 
Landtag election the individual voter ( Urwdhler), in whichever of 
the three classes he may happen to be, votes for electors or dele- 
gates (Wdhler). Later the electors, who have been selected in 
different classes and districts, meet and ballot for the Landtag 
representative {Abgeordneter). The system, it will be seen, resem- 
bles somewhat that of our own presidential elections. Prince Bis- 
marck best characterized it when he called it a double-distilling 
process. In municipal elections, on the other hand, the individual 
voters of each class vote directly for members of the city council. 

The effects of this difference are of great practical importance. 
It is always possible for the first two classes in a Landtag 
election to combine against the third and shut it out from all 
representation. That amounts to saying that, with the voters 
divided into classes as they now are, the small minority of the rich 
is able in Landtag elections to exclude the great majority of persons 
in moderate circumstances and of the propertyless from repre- 
sentation in the national Diet. The fact that the Social Democratic 
party is without a single representative in the Landtag, whereas 
on the basis of its Reichstag vote in Prussia it would elect propor- 
tionally one-fourth of the members of that body, 1 shows how 
effectively indirect voting combined with the three-class system 
operates in such elections. 

In municipal elections, on the other hand, the absence of the 
indirect feature assures each class its third of representation in 
the city council. This fact accounts for the presence of social 
democrats and members of other radical parties, who are elected 
largely from the third class, in the councils of many Prussian 
cities. In Berlin especially, the central government has met with 
so much friction in the exercise of its rights of supervision and 
confirmation (Aufsichts- unci Bestdtigungsrecht) over the city gov- 

1 In the Reichstag election of 1898, 4,743,917 votes were cast in Prussia, of which 
1,141, 958 or 24% were for social democratic candidates. This was a larger number than 
was cast by any other single political party. 
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ernment, due to the presence of these "third class" elements in 
the city council, that it is said to be considering a plan for exempt- 
ing the capital from the provisions of the City Government Act of 
1853 and of curtailing the already somewhat small measure of self- 
government enjoyed by the Berliners. 

To summarize the differences between Landtag and municipal 
elections so far as they have been developed : The provisions for 
admission to the suffrage are exceedingly liberal in the case of the 
former. The indirect feature, however, practically reduces the 
influence of the third class 1 in Landtag elections to a mere shadow. 
The municipal election system, on the other hand, surrounds the 
attainment of the right of suffrage with many cumbersome restric- 
tions, but owing to the absence of indirect voting each class 
obtains its full share of representation in the city council. 

PREPARATION OF LISTS. 

The most important part of the technique of a Prussian mu- 
nicipal election consists in the preparation of the yearly list of 
qualified voters according to classes and also according to election 
districts where such exist. This work is carried on under the 
direction of the Magistral, the actual preparation of the lists being 
usually confided to one of its professional members, or in the 
largest cities to a permanent election bureau. These lists must be 
presented once every year in the month of July for public inspec- 
tion, although elections are held only in alternate years. All cor- 
rections must be made before the 30th of July. 

The manner in which the lists are prepared is as follows : The 
Magistrat receives from the local tax office, which is managed by 
state officials, records showing the total amount of direct taxes 
paid by each citizen during the preceding fiscal year. Not simply 
direct taxes for city purposes, but also taxes levied for the state, 
province and adminstrative district (Kreis) are taken into account 
in making up the municipal lists. In cases where the municipal- 
ity levies no direct taxes, the state tax on land, buildings and 

1 la Prussia as a whole the third class at the last general Landtag election of 1893 
included 89 per cent of the total number of voters. 
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business (Grund- Gebaude- und Gewerbesteuer) 1 is used as a basis 
for the division into classes. Since 1893 the practice has been 
introduced of reckoning an assumed income tax of 3 M. (75 cents) 
against the name of every qualified voter who pays no state in- 
come tax, the object being to somewhat improve the position of 
the third class as compared with the others. This fictitious addi- 
tion of course increases the sum total which divided by three 
gives the amount on the basis of which the division into classes 
is made. 

The list of citizens is then arranged in the order of the amount 
of taxes paid by each, the heaviest taxpayers coming first. Begin- 
ning at the head of the column, it is ascertained by experiment 
how many of the heaviest taxpayers together contribute one-third 
of the total amount of direct taxes. 2 These constitute the first 
class. Similarly the second and third classes are determined. 
Those qualified voters, however, who pay no tax to the state are 
compelled to vote in the third class. If in consequence of this last 
provision the sums of taxes paid by the first and second classes 
are reduced, the total sum paid by these two classes is then di- 
vided by two, and half is assigned to each class. Thus as the net re- 
sult of these somewhat complex modifications, the sum on the basis 
of which the division into classes is made is somewhat greater than 
the actual amount of direct taxes paid, owing to the counting in 
of the fictitious 3 M. income tax; further the three classes do not 
in all cases pay exactly the same amount owing to the irregu- 
larities sometimes occurring in division and to the inclusion in the 
third class of all those who pay no direct taxes to the state. These, 
however, are minor variations which in practice do not greatly 

1 This tax is collected by the state but the proceeds are turned over to the munici- 
palities. (Kommunalabgaben Oesetz of July 14th, 1893.) It is an interesting question 
whether the reckoning of city taxes alone in making out the municipal voting lists would 
result in a considerable redistribution of the classes. In the opinion of Finance Minis- 
ter von Miquel, whose authority in such matters is beyond question, the inclusion of 
state taxes as at present makes very little difference in the general result. Inasmuch, 
however, as the cities exercise important state functions, he considers it but just that 
state taxes should be counted in making ou* the municipal voting lists. (Haus der 
Abgeordneten 73 Sitzung, June 9th, 1899, p. 2334.) 

4 In cases where in making this division an individual tax return falls partly in one 
class and partly in another the person is counted in the higher of the two classes. If it 
is impossible to determine either according to the amount of taxes paid or income, or 
yet according to the arrangement of names in alphabetical order, which one of several 
voters belongs to a given class, the lot decides between them. (St. O. §13.) 
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modify the workings of the three class principle conceived in its 
severest form. 

In the method of preparing these lists of qualified voters there 
is a further difference between municipal and Landtag elections 
which deserves mention. In the former the city is considered as a 
whole, and in consequence the influence of one or of a small num- 
ber of rich citizens makes itself felt in the preparation of the lists 
over the entire city. To obviate this objection the Landtag Elec- 
tion Law was modified in 1893 to admit the division of cities for 
such elections into a number of precincts ( Wahlbezirke), for each 
of which the three classes were to be calculated and lists prepared 
separately. This change has not proved especially happy in prac- 
tice and will hardly be introduced into municipal elections. It 
immensely increases the complexity of the system, and leads to 
enormous differences in the boundaries of the three classes within 
the same city. A citizen who votes third class in one Landtag 
election precinct would with the same tax return vote first class if 
his residence happened to be on the other side of the street. The 
removal of one wealthy citizen to a different part of the city neces- 
sitates a complete reconstruction of the Landtag election lists in 
both precincts. Municipal election lists which are made out for 
the city as a whole remain relatively constant, the boundaries 'of 
the classes seldom show sudden or violent fluctuations from inter- 
nal causes and most changes made from year to year are in the 
nature of small additions and corrections due to the gradual 
increase or decrease of population and wealth. 

NUMBER OP COUNCILMEN. 

The number of councilmen in any given city depends upon its 
size, and ranges from twelve in cities of less than 2,500 inhabit- 
ants, 1 to sixty in cities of between 90,000 and 120,000 inhabitants. 
To cities exceeding 120,000 inhabitants are assigned six council- 
men for each additional 50,000 of population. Any change in the 
number of members in a city council due to an increase or decrease 
in the population or to any other cause can however be made only 
by special ordinance (St. O. §12). As a result, it sometimes hap- 
pens that for particular reasons an older number is retained a 
considerable time after an increase or decrease in the population 

1 Cities of less than 2,500 inhabitants are also permitted to accept a simpler form 
of organization, including a council of only six members (St . 
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has made a change in the number of councilmen possible accord- 
ing to the provisions of the City Government Act. In order to 
avoid difficulties and injustice in apportionment between the three 
classes the number of councilmen fixed upon is generally made 
divisible by three, and where possible by nine. (For illustration 
of how apportionment is made see Appendix A.) 

FORMATION OF ELECTION DISTRICTS. 

The Magistral is charged with the duty of dividing the city 
into election districts and of apportioning representation among 
them according to the number of voters in each district. Any 
action of this sort which it may take is, however, subject to the 
approval of the representative of the central government who is 
charged with the supervision of the city's administration. (St. 0. 
§14.) There would seem to be an opportunity here in spite of the 
supervision of the state, perhaps even aided by it if any change 
were made in a direction pleasing to the central government, for 
a certain degree of discrimination against districts which might be 
too radical or otherwise disagreeable to the ruling element in the 
Magistral. Direct gerrymandering, or election district geometry 
( Wahlkreisgeometrie) as it is called, seems however to be unknown 
in Prussian cities. The division of the country into Eeichstag and 
Landtag election districts which have been kept unchanged for a 
number of years inflicts serious political disadvantages upon the 
more rapidly growing city population and especially upon the 
social democrats whose greatest strength is found in large indus- 
trial centers. Within certain cities a similar movement has been 
going on. (See Appendix B for illustration and description of con- 
ditions in Berlin. ) 

ELECTION METHODS. 

Regular elections (Ergiinzungsivahlen) for the city council are 
held every two years in the month of November. (St. 0. §21.) 
Re-elections are permitted without restriction, a fact which con- 
tributes greatly to the continuity and ability of Prussian municipal 
government. In case a member of the city council retires or dies 
during his term of office, a special election {Ersatzwahl) may be held 
immediately if the council, Magistrat or district commission 
(Bezfrks Ausschuss) declare it by resolution to be necessary, but 
as general rule the place is left vacant until the next general elec- 
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tion, i. e. less than two years at the utmost. Elections in the 
third class are held first, in the first class last, the intervals 
between elections in the different classes being not longer than a 
few days at the utmost. Here again a difference appears between 
municipal and Landtag elections, although one of a minor nature. 
Voters of all three classes meet in the same election booths and at 
the same time in the latter, at different times and places in the 
former. 1 By a rather quaint provision of the City Government 
Act it is required that the importance of the coming municipal 
election shall be dwelt upon during the principal service in 
churches on the Sunday preceding the day appointed for the elec- 
tion. Besides this, invitations containing date, time and place of 
election must be sent to all qualified voters fourteen days in 
advance, or public notice must otherwise be given according to 
the usages of the place. (St. 0. §23.) 

The practice in Prussian cities regarding the selection of vot- 
ing places is in direct contradiction to American usage. Instead 
of closing all places where intoxicants are sold on election day, it 
is precisely the best known and most popular beer Lokals that are 
chosen for the purpose of holding elections. The halls which are 
commonly maintained in such places to be used for all sorts of 
social gatherings, are seldom occupied during the day, and as they 
are well known in the neighborhood, they form ideal places for 
holding an election. Liquors are not sold in the room in which the 
voting takes place, but may be freely drunk there. Indeed, it is a 
very exceptional election judge who does not have a capacious 
Krug on the table before him, from which he occasionally quenches 
his thirst while the tedious process of balloting is going on. A 
very considerable economy is effected by holding elections in such 
places, as rent is either not charged at all or else is fixed at a nom- 
inal sum by the proprietor, who expects to be reimbursed through 
the purchases of those who visit the polls. 2 Any unusual amount 

1 This would make it easier for members of the first and second classes to ob- 
serve and by their presence to influence tacitly voters of the third class in Landtag 
elections. Another minor difference between Landtag and municipal elections is that 
in the former voters must be present to give in the names of their candidates when the 
roll is called, in the latter they can drop in at any time on the days set for the election 
and register their choice. 

a Through the courtesy of the chairman of the Berlin Election Bureau, I am 
enabled to present an estimate of the cost of a city election in Berlin, which he placerl 
at 26,000 M. ($6,500). The administrative report of Breslau gives the cost of the 
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of drunkenness on election days, or at least during city elections 
which are seldom attended by excitement of any sort, is unknown. 

The election officers (Wahlvor stand) in Prussian municipal 
election districts, all of whom are unsalaried, are composed of a 
president ( Vorsitzender) appointed by the Biirgermeister, and of 
two assistants, who are elected by the city council. For each 
assistant the council also elects a substitute (Stellvertreter). (St. 
0. §24.) Here asjain would seem to be an opportunity for sharp 
political practice if the council were so inclined, but as a matter of 
fact complaint on this score is seldom or never heard. The mu- 
nicipal election officers are almost invariably men of standing in 
the community, against whose proceedings the charge of willful 
unfairness is very rarely raised. Watchers from the various par- 
ties are freely admitted to the balloting place, which, taken in 
connection with the entire publicity of the proceedings, would 
indeed make malpractice on the part of election officials almost 
impossible even if it should be attempted. All proceedings are 
transacted orally, not only in municipal but also in Landtag elec- 
tions, Eeichstag elections alone being secret. The voter appears 
before the presiding election officer, gives in his name, and also 
generally presents the invitation to the election if he has received 
one. The assistants ascertain whether the vote has been properly 
inscribed on the official lists, and if so he is requested to name 
the candidates for whom he wishes to vote. His answer is written 
opposite his name on the list, no ticket being used except where the 
voter finds it necessary to refresh his memory in making his selec- 
tions. 1 It is often assumed that the propertied classes in Prussian 
cities habitually take advantage of the publicity with which mu- 
nicipal elections are carried on to intimidate and influence poorer 
voters. The low percentage of participation in such elections is 

municipal election held in that city in 1894 as 5,958 M. 15 Pf. ($1,489.53). In Halle a 
municipal election costs only 1,500 M. ($375.00). The principal item of expense in each 
case was the clerical work involved in preparing the lists of voters. The total cost of a 
Reichstag Landtag and municipal election in Berlin is estimated at 100,000 M. ($25,000). 
The municipal, state and national election held in San Francisco on Nov. 6th, 1894, 
cost $204,666 23, that is eight times the cost in a city less than one-fifth as large as 
Berlin. (San Francisco Municipal Reports for the fiscal year 1894-5, pp. 50 et seq.) 

1 The use of printed tickets would greatly facilitate both municipal and Landtag 
elections in Prussia. Indeed, in many cities the accommodations now provided for 
municipal elections would, in spite of the liberal allowance of time, prove utterly in- 
adequate if the participation were larger. 
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frequently attributed by foreign observers to this cause. As a 
matter of fact other considerations, as will be shown later, are 
largely responsible for this phenomenon. 

A Prussian municipal election is always held in a very leisure- 
ly fashion. If the number of voters in a ward is very large the 
polls are held open for their accommodation three days in suc- 
cession from nine in the morning to four in the afternoon. The 
counting of the ballot is also a slow process owing to the absence 
of tickets and the antiquated methods in use generally. But it is 
done openly and there is no possibility of fraud. An absolute 
majority is necessary to elect a candidate on the first ballot. If this 
is not attained a second election must be held within eight days. 
At this second or ''narrower" election, engere Wahl, as it is 
called, the number of candidates is restricted to twice the number 
of offices left to be filled, and candidacy is limited to those who on 
the first ballot received the highest number of votes not constitut- 
ing a majority. On the second ballot, however, an absolute 
majority is not necessary for election. (St. O. §26.) In case of a 
tie vote, the lot decides. If anyone should happen to be elected in 
several classes or election districts at the same time, he must 
choose which one he wishes to represent. 

On the completion of a ballot, the election officers are required 
to sign the official voting lists, which are then transmitted to the 
Magistrat for safe keeping. It is the duty of the Magistrat to an- 
nounce immediately the result of an election. Any qualified voter 
can within a period of two weeks thereafter raise a complaint on 
the ground of irregularities, 1 which must be decided in the first in- 
stance by the city council. 2 Against the decision of the city council 
appeal may be taken to the district commission, (Bezirksausschuss) 
either by the party bringing the suit or by the Magistrat of the 
city. Until such a suit is decided, no election to fill a place left 
vacant at the first election may be held. (St. 0. §27.) 

According to the City Government Act of 1853 (St. 0. §16), 
one-half of the councilmen from each class must be householders. 
This frequently leads to some confusion in elections. The Magis- 
trat is directed to take the necessary steps to carry out the above 
provision, which it generally does by notifying the voters of the 

1 Failure to announce the election in churches is not sufficient to invalidate an 
election. 

2 Zustdndigkeitsgesetz, Title IV., §10, clause 2. 
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different districts before every other election that only household- 
ers will be eligible. Of course there is nothing to prevent more 
than half of the councilmen from being owners of houses, and 
with the advantage which the three-class system gives to large 
incomes in the two higher classes it is not surprising that this 
should often be the case. But a real hardship is worked upon the 
third class, most of the members of which are tenants, in requir- 
ing that half of its representatives also must be house owners. 
In 1853, when nearly all the substantial citizens of Prussian cities 
were owners of their own residences, this provision was by no 
means so arbitrary as it is at the present time, when so large a 
proportion of the population of cities live in rented apartments. 1 
The disproportionate influence secured to the landlords by this 
provision of the City Government Act often proves thoroughly 
pernicious in its effect upon the city government. It operates as 
a serious bar to the passage of better building ordinances and im- 
proved tenement house regulations, the widening of old streets 
and the laying out of new ones, and also makes itself felt in 
so far as the council still has the power to affect taxation. 3 

Latterly, however, a very clever method of evading the law 
has been devised. The courts have held that a part interest, how- 
ever small it may be, in a house qualifies a citizen for election to 
the council under Sec. 16 of the City Government Act. Among 
all the members of a party, even among the social democrats, 
there are, of course, sure to be some householders. These deed 
an inconsiderable interest in their property to prospective candi- 
dates who are thus considered qualified and may be elected to the 
city council, although their interests by no means coincide with 
those of the landlord class. 3 

1 Owing to the solid w;iy iu which all Prussian cities are built the proportion of 
renters must be much larger in Prussia generally than it is in this country. 

2 Prior to 1861 the municipalities were allowed to determine the method of raising 
their own revenue, a privilege which the overwhelming landlord class in the councils 
used to throw as much of the burden as possible upon the shoulders of the renting 
classes and of strangers living or doing business in the city. Abuses of this sort finally 
became so great that the state was compelled to interfere. See v. Gueist, pp. 194 et seq. 

3 Herr Singer, leader of the Social Democratic fraction in the Berlin city council, 
referred to this point in a speech opening the municipal campaign now going on in that 
city, and concluded with the words : " Thank God, however poor we may be, we are 
not yet so poor that we don't own a couple of ramshackle old houses among us! " 
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PRIMARY ELECTION MACHINERY. 
Scarcely less interesting than the legal machinery prescribed 
for Prussian city elections are the voluntary associations of citizens 
for municipal purposes (Kommunal Wahlbezirks Vereine). Unlike 
the multifarious good government clubs, civic leagues, etc. , with 
which we are familiar in American city campaigns, these organiza- 
tions are permanent, and maintain the same interest and member- 
ship in off as in election years. The nomination of candidates for 
the council and the conducting of campaigns in their behalf is only 
a part of the work which they attempt to do. Of far greater im- 
portance is the intelligent interest which they stimulate in munici- 
pal affairs, the criticism to which they subject city officials and the 
preparation they give their members for future activity in the 
council or in the numerous unpaid offices which form so admirable 
a part of Prussian city administration. Partisan activities and 
political education here go hand in hand. The notion prevailing in 
this country that Prussian city politics are free from the influence 
of national parties needs considerable correction. It is true that 
the alignment of parties in municipal campaigns differs from that 
prevailing in national and imperial politics. For this reason 
statistical returns showing the party membership of voters in city 
elections are impossible. Party lines are by no means obliter- 
ated, however. 1 

In Berlin the influence of national political parties is seen at 
its highest development. Nearly all the municipal election district 
clubs in the Prussian capital bear not only the names of the dis- 
tricts in which they are located but also of the national party from 
which their membership is drawn. In the smaller cities of northern 
and eastern Prussia, we generally find the liberal elements massed 

1 Occasionally complaint i3 made of the influence of national parties in municipal 
elections. The following extract from the official report of the city of Iserlohn for 
1894-5 (population 23,962) will sound strangely familiar to American readers. "Of the 
twenty-seven members of the city council, thirteen belong to the Freisinnige, eleven to 
the National Liberal and three to the Catholic party. The recent city elections ex- 
hibited the same unpleasant features that have characterized them for years past. Party 
membership counted for more than ability and understanding of municipal affairs; per- 
sonal attacks were unsparingly made upon political opponents, and the most private 
affairs were exposed and dragged into publicity to the joy of scandalmongers. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that the better element among the citizens of Iserlohn will rouse 
itself energetically and put an end to such practices, which are directly calculated to 
harm the development of communal interests and to injure the good name of the city." 
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together in opposition to the social democracy, while in the Catholic 
provinces the same elements stand opposed to the Centrum. Both 
the socialist and the Centrum party organizations control directly 
the nominations and campaigns of their candidates for city councils. 
It will thus be seen that outside of Berlin the two party principle 
is general in Prussian municipal elections, although this is, of 
course, very far from being the case in national and imperial elec- 
tions. The fundamental basis of division into municipal parties is 
nevertheless fixed by the influence of national parties. 

The activities of these municipal election district clubs and the 
sort of influence they exert on Prussian city government may per- 
haps best be made clear by selecting a typica] case afforded by the 
growing industrial and university city of Halle, with which the 
writer is personally familiar. Here the Liberal elements are per- 
petually fused in opposition to the Social Democracy. Inasmuch 
as the latter party, owing to the operation of the three- class system, 
has no chance of success in the first and second classes, we find 
the Liberal organization in opposition to it confined almost entirely 
" to the third class. In the first and second classes in Prussian 
1 cities generally, it should be observed that there are seldom any 

* permanent organizations for political purposes. The number of 

* first and second class voters is so limited, and the differences of 
™ opinion on municipal policies prevailing among these coteries of 

the rich are so slight, that they usually find it sufficient to meet in 
"* caucus a few days before an election for the nomination of candi- 

dates for the council. It seldom happens that much disagreement 
™ is developed at these meetings and the nomination of a rival ticket 
^ l by bolters is extremely uncommon. Indeed the principal difficulty 

* seems to be to find candidates in accordance with the political 
issi opinions of the members of the first and second classes, who are 
^ willing to accept the by no means light duties of a councilman, 
jut In the third class, however, the opposition of the Social Democracy 
0H ! to the fusion of liberal parties is very strong, and in the working- 

men's districts their candidates are not infrequently successful. 

* To meet these conditions the Liberals of Halle have organized 
fit , & 

Lj( permanent election district clubs in each of the five precincts into 
piiri which the city is divided. 1 The membership of the clubs is not 
s. " large compared with the total number of voters in the districts. 

Thus in the Third Election District Club, there were in 1897, 300 

| a t(j: . . 

1 The constitution of one of these clubs is given on pages 23 and 24. 
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members as against 4,044: qualified voters of the third class living 
in the district. In general, however, the membership of these 
organizations may be said to include all citizens of liberal tenden- 
cies who take an active interest in municipal affairs. As the 
policy of the clubs is generally approved by their less active party 
colleagues, their influence in an election is not to be measured by 
the size of their membership rolls alone. Nominations for the 
council are made by the clubs at the regular monthly meeting pre- 
ceding an election, each member present having one vote. Gener- 
ally the choice falls upon some member of the organization who 
has developed qualifications for the office of councilman through 
long and active service in the club. 1 Sometimes public meetings 
of the liberal voters of the district are called by the clubs to ratify 
the nominations so made. If a candidate is elected, he still re- 
tains his membership in the club and is often called upon by his 
colleagues to explain his official acts or to inform them concerning 
the policy of the city government. 

1 The following translation, of a manifesto issued to the voters of the fifth election 
district of Halle in 1897 is interesting as showing the way in which the clubs call pub- 
lic attention to their candidates and to their special fitness for the office of city council- 
man : 

"TO the voters op the third class in the fifth election district." 

" The election for members of the city council from the third class of our district 
" will be held in the Thalia Theater on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, the 22d, 
" 23d and 24th of this month [Nov., 1897.] 

" The undersigned most respectfully urge you to appear at the polls, and to vote 
"on one of these days, in order that the Citizens' [Liberal] Party may this time be 
"successful in our district as it has ever been in the past. 

"In order to prevent a splitting of the vote, we take the liberty to commend to 

"you two generally acceptable and well qualified candidates, Messrs. Gustav H 

"Market-gardener, and Ludwig G , Master-mason. 

" Mr. H has already served six years as member of the council, and has 

" proven himself eminently worthy of his trust. He has never failed to cast his vote in 
"accordance with the interests of his constituents. It is therefore nothing more than 

*' an act of gratitude on the part of the voters of the third class to re-elect Mr. H , 

"who has signified his willingness to accept a re-election. 

"Mr. Ludwig G has for years taken an active interest in municipal affairs 

"and has ever worked with untiring energy to further the welfare and progress of our 

"city. We are convinced that Mr. G will act and vote in the city council entirely 

" in accordance with the will of his constituents. For these reasons we cordially 
«' endorse his candidacy. 

" With the request that this call may receive your earnest consideration, etc. 
" Signed, 

"The Fifth Municipal Election District Club. 
"The Remaining Municipal Clubs. 
"The House-Holders' Union." 
(18) 
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The agitation undertaken in behalf of municipal candidates 
would hardly justify the name from the American standpoint. 
Special meetings of the clubs are sometimes called, at which ad- 
dresses on the local questions at issue are made, but there is no 
unusual excitement, no electioneering on the part of professional 
politicians, nor does the press cram its columns with election news 
to the exclusion of almost everything else. In case the first ballot 
results indecisively, dodgers may be gotten out in order to bring 
out the full party strength at the narrower contest that ensues. 1 
The socialists particularly distinguish themselves by their elec- 
tioneering zeal. Often common laboring men belonging to this 
party go to the factory doors at an early hour in the morning in 
order that they may ask their comrades passing in to remember to 
do their duty at the polls. Others work all day long about the 
election Lokals distributing tickets. The loss of wages involved 
must be a much heavier sacrifice for them than the loss of time to 
the workers of parties whose adherents are in more leisurely cir- 
cumstances. For this reason, and also in order that their full party 
strength may be more easily brought out, the socialists advocate 
the holding of all elections on Sunday. 

It is the ordinary everyday work of the election district clubs, 
however, which accomplishes most for the good government of the 
city. In addition to the organizations in each ward, there is also 
in Halle, a Citizens' Union for City Interests (Biirgerverein fur 
stddtische Interesseri) whose membership (423 in 1898) covers the 

1 The following is an example of a political notice of the above sort which wa 
used in the city election of Halle in 1897: 

" TO THE VOTERS OP THE THIRD CLASS IN THE FIFTH ELECTION DISTRICT. 

" As a result of the indecisive council election in the third class, fifth district, a 

" second contest between Mr. Ludwig G , candidate of the Citizens' Party, and Mr. 

" M , Social Democrat, has unfortunately become necessary. 

" We therefore request] you most urgently to appear at the second election to be 
" held in the Thalia Theater on the 13th and 14th of December, from 9 to 4, and to cast 

" your vote for Mr. Ludwig G , so that our district may not be represented in the 

"council by a social democrat, a thing which has been so brilliantly prevented in other 
"districts of our city. Voters of the Citizens' Party, close ranks and the victory is 
" ours." Etc., etc. 
"Signed 

" The Fifth Municipal Election District Club, 
"The Remaining Municipal Clubs, 
"Union of House and Landholders, 
"Citizens' Union." 
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whole city, and is recruited from the same classes of citizens who 
interest themselves in the clubs of their own district. Between the 
local and general organizations there is a sort of division of labor. 
All questions affecting a single ward are naturally discussed only 
in the club of that ward. Questions of interest to the whole city 
may be, and frequently are, given a preliminary discussion in the 
local organizations, but in the end they are carried before the gen- 
eral Citizens' Union, where they are discussed by residents from all 
parts of the city. The scope of the questions coming before these 
clubs is extremely broad, ranging from the somewhat pointed 
demand which a single member may make upon the councilmen 
present to explain why the gutter before his house has not been 
cleaned in a fortnight, to the discussion of a proposition for the 
municipalization of a street railway or electric lighting plant. 
Some of the subjects recalled at random from among those heard 
discussed in Halle are the following : the letting out of contracts 
by the city ; the annexation to the city of the suburb, Giebichen- 
stein ; the establishment of a trades school ; public playgrounds for 
children ; condition of the public market ; hygienic condition of city 
school buildings ; advertisement of the advantages of the city for 
residence and business purposes ; the widening of certain narrow 
streets in the center of the city ; plans for the erection of a monu- 
ment to Emperor William I. ; increase of crimes of violence within 
the city limits and preventive measures to be adopted. Occasional 
lectures on municipal topics were given before the clubs by distin- 
guished specialists, dealing with such subjects as the following : 
Result of Prussian Educational Statistics for the years 1891-6 ; Ad- 
vantages and Value of Food Inspection; Electrical Central Stations; 
School Medical Boards ; Halle in theMiddle Ages. Reports of the 
various departments of the city government were discussed as they 
appeared from time to time. Visits were made to the different pub- 
lic works of the city either by all the members of the club who 
wished to go or by committees which reported afterwards. Even 
social amenities were not forgotten by these versatile organizations, 
each of which arranged one or two pleasure parties in the course 
of the year to which the members brought their ladies. 

The list of club activities cited above may seem so compre- 
hensive as to lead one to the suspicion that they are mere dilet- 
tante organizations. Nothing could be more incorrect. The busi- 
ness-like solemnity of some of the meetings would be unbearable 
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even for the staid German members, were it not for the constant 
- ministrations of the Kellners, while the volumes of smoke 
expended over some knotty question of municipal policy can be 
compared only to the historic cloud proceeding from the pipes of 
the old Dutch aldermen of New Amsterdam which once completely 
covered the city and saved it from capture by the English. 
Through the work of the clubs it seldom happens that any impor- 
tant measure comes before the city council without having been 
pretty thoroughly canvassed by them in advance. They do not 
hesitate to place themselves decisively on record on a given ques- 
tion and afterwards to require a strict account of the official acts 
of their representatives. That they accomplish a vast amount of 
good is unquestioned. Administrative officials are sometimes 
wont to grumble at their " pernicious activity," but this is entirely 
to their credit. It needs just such an agency as these wide-awake 
voluntary clubs to keep the Prussian bureaucracy from relapsing 
into hopeless red tape. 

Students of city government often deplore the disappearance 
of the old town-meeting system which was the inevitable result of 
increasing urban population in America. These Prussian election 
district clubs supply an excellent substitute for such earlier assem- 
blages of all the citizens of a town to deliberate over common 
affairs, a substitute, moreover, capable of operation in the largest 
cities. That such organizations are unofficial does not detract 
one jot from their effectiveness. That they can live in a partisan 
atmosphere is proved by the fact that they are themselves par- 
tisan organizations. In Prussia they are preserved from degener- 
ation by the impossibility of using their influence to promote 
members to offices of profit, even if they should wish to do so. 
They can affect the administration only indirectly through the 
city council, and administrative officials are amply protected by 
an excellent civil service system. It would be interesting to spec- 
ulate about the possibilities of usefulness open to permanent 
organizations of this sort in American municipalities. Space pre- 
vents our entering further upon this question than to note that 
good results could be obtained only by the exercise of a considera- 
bly more studious and considerably less spasmodic attention to 
municipal affairs than has hitherto manifested itself in our cities. 
With the growth of intelligent interest in municipal government 
this condition would perhaps not be so difficult to realize. But in 
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addition to this, absolute non-participation in the business of place- 
hunting would be necessary, and perhaps also an increase of 
power vested in the hands of a city council whose members, as in 
Prussia, were unsalaried. 

In Berlin, as has already been mentioned, clubs for municipal 
purposes take on a more decidedly national party color than in 
other Prussian cities. This accounts in part for the great number of 
such organizations in the German metropolis. The annual statis- 
tical reports of the city contain lists of all such clubs. Their 
number in 1896 was seventy-five, of which fifty, with a total mem- 
bership of 13,553, filled in the return slips sent them. These fifty 
clubs held in the course of the year 559 meetings. The average 
yearly contribution of the members for club purposes amounted to 
two or three marks, fifty or seventy-five cents in American 
money. Some of the clubs maintained death benefit and savings 
bank features, and others made small donations to charitable 
institutions. The permanence of these organizations is sufficiently 
evidenced by the fact that of the seventy-five in existence in 1896, one 
had been founded before 1850, four between 1850 and 1860, twenty 
between 1860 and 1870, thirteen between 1870 and 1880, twenty- 
eight between 1880 and 1890 and the remaining nine since 1890. 

Inside the city councils we find the same lines of division pre- 
vailing as in the electorate outside. The Social Democrats stand 
quite apart, irreconcilable and vindictive as in the Reichstag. 
They vigorously champion in season and out of season all proposi- 
tions for municipal ownership, improvement of schools and dwell- 
ing houses, etc. Opposed to them are the Liberals of all shades 
and the few Conservatives who are elected to city councils, for 
conservative strength is mainly centered in the rural districts east 
of the Elbe. In the Berlin council the members are divided into 
a number of more or less distinct groups as follows : 



Social Democrats about 14 members. 

New Left (Neue Linke) " 30 " 

Great Fraction (Orosse Fraction) " 50 " 

Lower Fraction ( Untere Fraction) " 20 " 

Independents (Fractionslos) " 11 " 

Anti-Semitic Party " 1 " 



126 
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The great majority of the members of the New Left and Great 
Fraction are Freisinnige in national politics. The New Left how- 
ever stands closer to the Social Democracy, demands their equal 
treatment and admission to municipal administrative offices and 
favors municipal ownership. The Great Fraction, so called be- 
cause its membership is larger than any other, is less liberal, and 
includes so many different elements that its position on municipal 
questions is rather hard to define. It is indeed more given to 
political maneuvering than to the representation of a definite set of 
principles. On the question of municipal ownership it is divided, 
but most of its members are either indifferent or opposed to all 
movement in this direction. The Lower Fraction, also called 
familiarly the Keller Fraction, is composed of the handful of Na- 
tional Liberals and conservatives in the Berlin city council. They 
are distinctly against municipal ownership, and generally support 
the royal authorities in any action they may undertake against the 
city government under their rights of supervision and confirma- 
tion. (Aufsichts- und Bestatigungsrecht .) In addition to these 
groups, there is a small handful of Independents who own 
allegiance to no fraction, and one forlorn Anti-Semite. The Grosse 
Fraction holds, of course, the balance of power and the great 
question in Berlin city politics is to secure its adhesion to any pro- 
posed measure. The conduct of the groups on the floor is gener- 
ally determined in caucuses held beforehand, the members after- 
ward voting as a unit. The fate of any motion can thus be 
predicted before the final vote is taken by any one who knows the 
results arrived at in these unofficial preliminary conferences. 

To illustrate the form of organization generally adopted by the 
municipal election district clubs, a translation is subjoined of the 
constitution of the Fifth District Club of the city of Halle as last 
revised in 1894. 

§ 1. It is the purpose of this club'to discuss, take action upon, and arouse inter- 
est in the public affairs and councilmanic elections of the Fifth Election District and 
the city of Halle as a whole, and at the same time to foster and promote the spirit of 
true neighborliness. 

§ 2. Every resident of the Fifth Election District possessing the right of citizen- 
ship in the city of Halle may become a member of this club. Persons moving into the 
Fifth Election District who possessed the right of municipal citizenship in their previ. 
oua place of residence, or were qualified to vote in communal elections in the country, 
may also become members of this club, provided they have signified their intention of 
acquiring the right of municipal citizenship in Halle. 

Application for membership must be made to the executive council of the club or 
to one of the members thereof. 
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The executive council can refuse an application for reasons of ^weight. After 
payment of the initiation fee, (§ 4) and of the regular contribution for the current year, 
a certificate of membership is to be handed the applicant and his name entered upon 
the membership roll. 

§3. Membership lapses: 

(a) through resignation from the club, or death; 

(b) through failure to pay dues for the current year; 

(c) through expulsion by the executive council for reasons of weight; 

(d) through loss on the part of a member of the right of municipal citizen- 
ship. 

In the case of 3c, a resolution of the executive council passed in secret session by 
a majority of at least five is necessary for expulsion. The member so expelled may 
bring the matter before the next regular meeting of the club. With loss of member- 
ship all claims upon the property of the club are extinguished. 

§ 4. New members must pay an initiation fee of 50 Pf. (12£ cents). The ordinary 
expenses of the club must be covered by a yearly contribution' levied upon the mem- 
bers, the amount of which is to be fixed for the following year at the regular monthly 
meeting of the club held in December of each year. This contribution, however, may 
not exceed the sum of 1 M. (25 cents) per year. Extraordinary expenses arising during 
the year may be met by special levies voted at a general meeting of the club. 

§ 5. A general meeting of the club must be held in the first half of the month of 
December each year, at which accounts for the year must be presented and elections 
for members of the executive council for the succeeding year must be held. 

Besides this, the club must hold at least one session a month during the year. 

The executive council shall fix the date and place of all meetings. 1 

Invitations containing order of the day for all meetings are to be issued by the 
executive council in whatever manner it may deem fitting. 

In all meetings of the club a simple majority vote will be sufficient for the passage 
of resolutions, except in the cases mentioned in § 7. 

§ 6. The executive council shall be composed of a chairman, vice-chairman, a 
secretary, a treasurer and three associates. The members of the executive council shall 
divide the offices and business of the club among themselves. 

The members of the club shall vote separately for the chairman ; the other mem- 
bers of the executive council are to be elected together. The method of holding these 
elections is to be determined by the club in general meeting assembled. The members 
of the executive council are to be elected for terms of one year, re-election is permis- 
sible. 

The chairman represents the club officially in all its external relations. In case of 
a tie vote, his ballot decides. 

In cases of great urgency the executive council may make expenditures for extra- 
ordinary purposes to the amount of 20 M. ($5.00). In all such cases the approval of 
the club must be secured at its next regular meeting. 

§ 7. The dissolution of the club or the amendment of its constitution may be 
effected by a vote of two-thirds of the members present at a general meeting of the club. 

Extraordinary meetings of the club must be called if a written petition signed by 
ten members and calling for such a meeting be handed to the chairman fourteen days 
in advance. 

The chairman of the club, with the consent or upon the motion of the members 
of the executive council, may call an extraordinary session of the club at any time. 

1 Meetings of the election district clubs are generally held iD the private rooms of some well- 
known beer Lokal. No r«nt is charged by the proprietor, who expectB to be reimbursed throuzh 
the purchases of the members. 6 
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STATISTICS OF MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 1 
It has already been explained that the Landtag and Eeichstag 
election laws provide for what is essentially a system of universal 
manhood suffrage. The former law requires the completion of the 
twenty-fourth, the latter of the twenty-fifth year, for the attain- 
ment of the right to vote. The difference in the number of voters 
thereby occasioned is, however, slight, and as a general rule is 
evened up in other directions by one or two points in which the 
Eeichstag law is the more liberal of the two. 2 In practice then, 
the number of qualified voters for the Landtag and the Reichstag- 
is nearly the same. Inasmuch, however, as the three-class system 
is used in Landtag and not in Reichstag elections, the statistics of 
the former afford the better basis for comparison with the statis- 
tics of municipal elections, and have accordingly been made use 
of in the following table. Table I. 3 deals with the total number 
of voters without distinction of class, and shows the practical 
effects of the more stringent requirements for admission to the 
municipal as compared with the Landtag suffrage, in the metrop- 
olis and in certain classes of cities for the year 1893. 

NUMBER OF MUNICIPAL AND LANDTAG VOTERS COMPARED. 

Summarizing the results exhibited in Table L, we note that 
in Prussian cities with a population between 100,000 and 1,000,000 
in 1890, there were less than half as many municipal as Landtag 
voters. In cities with less than 100,000 inhabitants in the same 
year, the proportion was somewhat larger, there being in such 
cities about five municipal to nine Landtag voters. Or to put the 
matter in another way, it appears from the study of a large number 
of typical Prussian cities of all sizes, with the exception of the 
metropolis, that from 46 to 53 per cent of the citizens who have 
the right to vote for members of the national Diet, are excluded 
from participating in elections for members of their own city 
councils ! The effect of so sweeping a disfranchisement will be 
left for discussion under the general results of the three-class sys- 
tem ; meanwhile it would be well to remark that in comparing 
city government in Prussia and the United States we have here an 

1 For note upon sources of statistics see Appendix C. 
a Jastrow, p. 76. 

3 See Appendix D. To facilitate comparison, all statistical tables have been 
gathered together in Appendix D, p. 426. 
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element of the first importance, an element to which scarcely 
enough attention has been directed in general works dealing with 
Prussian municipal government. It may further be noted that, 
were the lower age limit twenty-one years in Prussia as in the 
United States, the proportion of the disfranchised under the same 
income qualification would be even greater, owing to the fact that 
the incomes of men between twenty-one and twenty four years of 
age are as a rule smaller than those of older men. 

It will be noted that Berlin shows a much larger percentage 
of municipal voters than prevails on the average in other Prussian 
cities. 1 This is due to the fact that Berlin requires an income of 
only 660 M. ($165.00) a year for admission to municipal citizenship. 
The higher wages paid in the metropolis pln.ce well within this 
limit large numbers of workingmen, who in other cities, which 
hold the income requirement as high as the law allows them, i. e., 
900 M. ($225.00), would be disfranchised in municipal elections. 
The greater strength of the radical element in the city council of 
Berlin is directly traceable to this fact. 

In Table I. a comparison of the number of Landtag and mu- 
nicipal voters in certain classes of cities for the year 1893 only was 
presented. On the basis of the figures given in the statistical and 
administrative reports of a small number of cities we are enabled 
to compare these two classes of voters throughout a term of years 
See Table II, Appendix D. \ 

MUNICIPAL VOTERS INCREASING. 

So far as generalizations may be drawn from the scanty ma- 
terial available for this purpose, the proportion of municipal to 
Landtag voters is increasing. Barmen, which excluded only fifty- 
six per cent of its Landtag voters from the municipal suffrage in 
1893, as against seventy-five per cent in 1885, is a very striking 
example of improvement in this regard. Up to the year 1891 this 
movement must be credited partly to economic changes of a gen- 
eral nature (particularly better wage conditions in cities) partly to 
changes in taxation, and partly to the abolition by certain cities of 
some of the mediseval restrictions upon the suffrage which at the 
beginning of the period covered were still in force. Up to 1891 
no important changes were made in the election law itself. The 

1 Halle alone shows a larger proportion; 84 percent of Landtag voters having the 
right to vote at municipal elections. 
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changes that have taken place in the number of municipal voters 
since that year must be ascribed mainly to the Income Tax Law of 
189 1, 1 which provided that no city should in the future require an 
income of more than 900 M. ($225.00) per year, as a condition for 
admission to municipal citizenship. This increased the number of 
qualified municipal voters very considerably in a number of cities 
which had previously conditioned the granting of this right upon 
much higher incomes. To this cause for instance was due the in- 
crease in the number of qualified voters in Cologne 2 from 18,130 in 
1891 to 27,384 in 1893. 

MUNICIPAL VOTERS COMPARED WITH POPULATION. 

A comparison of the number of qualified municipal voters with 
population (See Table III, Appendix D) shows results similar 
to those obtained from Tables I. and II., the reason being, of 
course, that the Landtag election law admits practically all male 
citizens over twenty- four to the suffrage, a number that bears a 
more or less fixed proportion to the total population. But by 
comparing the number of municipal voters with population we are 
enabled to see how much smaller the Prussian electorate is than in 
American cities of nearly equal size. Thus Berlin had 299,991 
municipal voters in 1S95, as against a registration of 321,784 in the 
borough of Manhattan, N. Y., for the mayoralty contest of 1S97. 
In 1890 the two cities had a population of nearly equal size, New 
York being by some thousands the smaller of the two. But Berlin, 
for the special reasons mentioned on page 411, hardly furnishes a 
fair example for comparison with American conditions. Breslau, 
which is nearer the general average in Prussia as regards the pro- 
portion of municipal voters to population, had in 1892, 23,250 mu 
nicipal voters. San Francisco, 3 with a population smaller than 
Breslau's by thirty thousand in 1890, had a registration for the 
general and city elections of November 8th, 1892, of 67,849, almost 
three times as great as Breslau's. 

1 Einkommensteuer Gesetz of June 24th, 1891. 

2 Prior to 1891 the payment, of an income tax of 18 M. ($4.50) per year was neces- 
sary for admission to municipal citizenship in Cologne. This was reduced to 6 M. 
($1.50) by the Income Tax Law. 

3 San Francisco Municipal Reports for the fiscal year 1892-3. 
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CONCENTRATION OP POLITICAL POWER. 

At first glance the increase in the number of municipal as 
compared with Landtag voters or with the population would seem 
to indicate a growth of democracy in Prussian cities. But while 
the number of municipal voters has increased absolutely and rela- 
tively, this growth must be credited largely to the third class, as 
shown in Table IV, Appendix D. This is due to the Income Tax Law 
of 189 1, which not only caused a reduction of the property qualifi- 
cation for the municipal suffrage in many cities, but also raised 
the limit for admission to the higher classes. As a consequence 
the mass of newly- admitted voters, together with many who had 
previously voted in the second class, were thrown into the third 
class. Any increase in the number of voters in a class diminishes of 
course the weight of the vote in the hands of the individual mem- 
ber of that class. The accession of new voters since 1891 has thus 
been largely neutralized by the diminished value of their votes, 
and the tendency towards democracy has been more apparent than 
real. On the other hand the accompanying concentration of 
power in the hands of voters of the first and second classes has 
left the system more plutocratic than before. 

To explain this concentration of political power in the hands 
of the rich, some further explanation must be given of the reforms 
in Prussia's system of taxation, which have been carried out since 
1891 under the direction of her great minister of finance, Johann 
von Miquel. The policy which he has steadily pursued since his 
entry into the cabinet has been the lightening of burdens upon the 
economically less capable and the heavier taxation of the rich. 
In accordance with this purpose the Income Tax Law of 1891 
exempted all incomes of less than 900 M. ($225.00) yearly from 
state taxes, and introduced a progressive rate upon incomes of 
larger size. 1 A carefully-guarded system of self -appraisement was 
established at the same time. Other reforms conceived in the 
same spirit have followed, the result being a juster distribution of 
taxation and a greatly-increased revenue. A less fortunate con- 
sequence of the new fiscal system has been the shifting of political 
power in Landtag and municipal elections which it has occasioned. 

1 The tax rate begins upon incomes of 900 M. ($225.00) at per cent, rises to 3 
per cent on incomes of from 10,000 to 30,000 M. ($2,500. 00-$7,500. 00) and to 4 per 
cent on incomes of 100 000 M. ($25,000.00). On incomes larger than 100,000 M. the 
rate remains stationary at 4 per cent. 
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It now takes a much smaller number of the more heavily taxed 
rich to make up the first class and a much larger number of the less 
heavily taxed persons in moderate and poor circumstances to make 
up the third class than was the case before 1891. From Tables V, 
VI and VII, some notion of the magnitude of this change may be 
gathered. 

It is by the interpretation of these tables that we arrive 
finally at the true meaning of the three-class election system 
as it now operates in Prussian cities. In Berlin less than one- 
third of one per cent of the total number of municipal voters have 
the right to name one-third of the members of the city council. 
Three per cent of the total number of voters control the election of 
two-thirds of the members of that body. In 1891, before the 
great changes in tax legislation had begun to take effect, it took 
8.28 per cent of the total number of voters of the capital city to 
accomplish the same result. An even more striking way than the 
above of illustrating the effects of the three class system is 
afforded by the comparison of the relative weight of a vote in the 
different classes. Thus in Berlin in 1898 one voter of the first class 
had as much influence in determining the composition of the city 
council as 245 voters of the third class ! One voter of the second 
class had as much influence as 38 of the third. In Breslau in iS95 
the voter of the first class had 5S times, the voter in the second 
class 11 times, the influence of a voter of the first class. Figures 
of this sort could of course be multiplied indefinitely, but the most 
striking example would doubtless remain that of Elbing, where 
one voter, comprising the entire first class, had in 1 895 as much 
influence in determining the composition of the city council as 
the 272 members of the second or the 2,960 members of the third 
class. (See Appendix E for additional matter upon this subject.) 

Of course in smaller cities generally the system has not 
resulted in such an extreme of plutocracy, because wealth is more 
eveidy distributed in them. Nevertheless, the shrinkage of the 
first and second classes in cities of ail sizes since 1891 has become 
so marked that the most ardent advocates of the three-class prin- 
ciple have been convinced of the necessity of reform. 

PARTICIPATION IX ELECTIONS. 

The explanation of statistics showing participation in elec- 
tions is always a difficult matter. A comparison between three 
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different systems of election for three separate bodies with widely 
differing functions is a task that might well deter the boldest. If 
any general conclusions are to be drawn from such a comparison, 
we must eliminate the passing effects of special measures in which 
public interest is widely aroused, and which come up wholly with- 
out order or interrelation before Reichstag, Landtag, and city 
councils. It must also be remembered that the overwhelming 
majority of one party in a given city or district may explain a low 
percentage of participation in elections not only on the part of the 
weaker parties which regard the case as hopeless, but also on the 
part of the dominant party which feels no spur to bring out its 
full voting strength. But aside from such accidental and local 
influences as these, there are a number of fundamental differences 
between the Reichstag, Landtag, and municipal election systems, 
which will enable us to draw certain broad conclusions, all that 
can be hoped for within the limits of the present discussion. 

The Reichstag election system is direct, equal and secret, the 
Landtag election system is indirect, unequal and public. In addi- 
tion to this, popular interest is much greater in imperial than in 
national affairs. It is not surprising then to find that almost 
without exception the participation in Reichstag is much larger 
than in Landtag elections. 1 Turning to the separate classes in 
Landtag elections (Table VIII, Appendix D) we easily locate the 
source of this smaller participation in the third class, while even 
the second class shows a considerably lower percentage of partici- 
pation than the first. 2 The obvious conclusion to be drawn from 

1 Judging from the few figures available in the case of Berlin, the participation in 
Landtag elections was much larger before the creation of the Reichstag opened a wider 
and more equal field to the suffrage of the Prussian people. These earlier figures have 
not been taken into account in Table VIII, as it would be obviously unfair to bring 
them into comparison with later Reichstag returns. 

2 The exceedingly small participation of voters of the third class in Landtag elec- 
tions may be credited in large part to the fact that until quite recently it has been the 
policy of the Social Democracy not to participate in such elections. In this they are 
following the example of the radicals of the early fifties, who showed their opposition 
to the constitution forced upon the country by Frederick William IV., by abstaining from 
voting in Landtag elections. As the socialist voters are almost without exception mem- 
bers of the third class, they realize that owing to the indirect method of electiug Land- 
tag representatives they can never secure a seat in that body by their own unaided 
efforts. Yet their hatred of the Freisinnige and Liberals has kept them from entering 
into combinations with these parties. Latterly, however, the progress of reaction in the 
Landtag has frightened the Social Democracy into a reconsideration of their policy, 
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this fact is that the smaller value of a vote in the second and third 
classes in Landtag elections diminishes the participation of those 
classes at the polls, though here it must be observed that the in- 
direct method of election also enters as a deterrent factor. 

In municipal elections we find the same decrease in participa- 
tion with the value of the ballot, but with a much larger percent- 
age of participation in the third class than is the case in Landtag 
electioDS. 1 Now this large percentage in municipal as compared 
with Landtag elections is hardly to be accounted for on any other 
ground than the absence in the former of the indirect method of 
voting, as a result of which each class is assured its full third of 
the council. Even this inducement, however, does not lead to a 
larger participation in the third than in the higher classes as one 
might expect because of the greater amount of partisan strife in 
the lowest class. 2 

It would hardly be necessary to go into such detail to demon- 
strate so natural a conclusion as that the diminished value of a 
vote in the second and third classes leads to diminished participa- 
tion in elections, were it not for the impression prevailing in 
this country that direct intimidation and influence are largely 
resorted to in Prussian city elections to deter poorer voters from 
appearing at the polls. In fact charges of this sort are seldom or 
never made in the party press of Prussia. Liberal and radical 

and at the party convention held at Hamburg in 1897 a resolution was adopted to partici- 
pate in future elections. Consequently we may expect to see a much larger participa- 
tion of voters exhibited in the statistics of the Landtag election held in 1898, when these 
are published. See tbe pamphlet Wdhlen oder Nichtwahlen, ein. Wort zur Betheiligung 
der Sozial Demokratie a. d.preuss. Landtagxwalden, by Wolfgang Heine, Berlin, Vcrlag 
v. Job. Sassenbach, 1898, 32 pp. 

1 As the third class is so much larger than the other two taken together in munici- 
pal elections, its influence is decisive in determining the general average of participation. 
This accounts for the fact that the percentage of participation in all classes is higher in 
municipal than in Landtag elections. 

3 This point was well brought out by Abgeordneter Richter in his speech on the 
Reform Bill presented in the last session of the Landtag. " How does it happen," he 
asked " that participation under the three-class system is relatively so small that even 
after an exciting campaign only twenty or twenty-five per cent of the third class 
voters appear at the polls ? Yes, say these voters, we turn out in hundreds, sacrifice 
our time and labor, a spirited election struggle ensues, and afterwards two or three 
gentlemen come leisurely to the polls and exert as great an influence with their few 
votes as we with our hundreds. This leads to general hatred of the municipal election 
law and is thoroughly bad ii its effects." (Haus der Abgeordneten 73. Sitzung, Jure 
9th, 1899, p. 2332.) 
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papers frequently accuse the conservative owners of large landed 
estates east of the Elbe of abusing their economic and political 
authority over tenantry and dependents in Landtag elections, but 
such practices, it may safely be asserted, are almost unknown 
in city elections. No doubt the fear of offending influential em- 
ployers or government officials may lead some voters to remain 
away from the polls, but in the absence of any overt act this 
could hardly be called intimidation. Besides, such influences are 
much more apt to be exerted in Landtag than in municipal elec- 
tions, in which the government takes little or no interest. 1 It is 
true that the oral method of voting would make intimidation or the 
use of influence possible in city elections, but the polls are so 
closely watched that any attempts in this direction would cer- 
tainly be detected and the perpetrators punished. Moreover the 
radical press would be sure to exploit the matter to the disad- 
vantage of the conservative element. A little reflection will show 
that the three- class system itself removes one of the strongest 
incentives to intimidation or the influencing of voters. What 
rich citizen would be greatly tempted to purchase or influence the 
vote of a member of the third class, which had, we will say, but 
one one-hundredth of the value of his own ? With the propertied 
classes, not to say the rich, insured in any event a full two- thirds 
majority in the city council, but little inducement remains for 
them to resort to illegal practices in order to gain control of the 
third class. 

LACK OF INTEREST IN MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 

Bat the three-class system alone hardly accounts for the small 
participation of voters in municipal elections. A considerable num- 
ber of those who cast their ballots regularly for members of the 
Reichstag must also be possessed of the right of municipal suffrage 
which they exercise to a much smaller extent, although, as has 

1 The political advantage secured in this way, however small it may be, is never- 
theless sufficient to lead the conservative classes to oppose any proposition to make 
Landtag and municioal elections secret. The suspicion is widespread in Prussia that 
many voters who profess openly to belong to other parties for whose candidates they 
vote in Landtag elections, take advantage of the secret ballot in Reichstag elections to 
swell the tide of Social Democracy. Even the smaller class of government officials, 
especially those employed in the postal, railroad and telegraph service, who eat the 
king's bread but are dissatisfied with his wages, are accused of this perfidy. In order to 
save the moral nature of these elements, the reactionaries loudly demand that the Reichs- 
ta" - ballot also be made public. 
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been observed, each class is assured its third of membership in the 
city council. The knowledge on the part of the voter that his bal- 
lot possesses only a fractional value would not prove so great a 
deterrent from participation in elections if a lively and wide- spread 
interest in municipal affairs really existed. As a matter of fact 
there is a surprising degree of apathy regarding this subject in 
Prussia. Very often one hears the familiar statement made by 
intelligent citizens that municipal government is business, coupled 
with the remark that business is, as everybody knows, dull and 
uninteresting. The ordinary voter feels that he has cares enough 
to attend to in the course of his private occupation. He is, more- 
over, apt to be of the comfortable opinion that the municipal 
government is being carried on very satisfactorily, and conse- 
quently prefers to interest himself in imperial rather than in local 
politics if his tastes incline at all in that direction. That municipal 
affairs in Germany generally are attracting anything like so large 
a share of attention as in America is hardly to be maintained, and 
precisely for the reason given above — that they are felt to be 
soundly and well administered on the whole. 1 The volume of 
literature on the subject is by no means so extensive as in the 
United States, nor does it monopolize so large a share of attention 
in the press. The center of political discussion regarding the form 
of government is different in the two countries. In Germany the 
constitution of the empire itself is being attacked by the largest 
single political party within its borders; in the United States, on 
the other hand, no one seriously questions republican institutions, 
while the great mass of intelligent citizens are thoroughly con- 
vinced of the necessity of reform in city government. 

1 Indeed the low percentage of participation in municipal elections itself is fre- 
quently pointed to as an evidence of the satisfactory condition of municipal government in 
Prussia. If, reason the political theorists of this sort, corruption and mismanagement 
were dominant in city councils j r ou would soon see increased interest and a larger vote 
in municipal elections. Perhaps the most striking evidence of the prevalence of this 
opinion is seen in the fact that the bill for the reform of communal elections presented 
by the government to the last Landtag had for its sole aim the correction of the effects 
of recent tax legislation in diminishing the membership of the first and second classes. 
No mention whatever was made of a lack of interest as a condition of affairs de- 
manding reform, nor were general statistics of participation presented with the bill. 
This complacent view of the matter seems somewhat strange to one imbued with demo- 
cratic ideas, who is apt to ascribe beneficial results to large participation in elections 
per se. There are, however, many students of city government in Germany, among 
whom Professor Karl Bucher of the University of Leipzig deserves special mention, who 
regard this estrangement of the masses from local affairs as a serious evil demanding 
immediate attention. 
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IS PARTICIPATION INCREASING % 

Whether or not participation in municipal elections is on the 
increase can hardly be determined in the absence of general statis- 
tics. Table VII. throws but little light on the subject. The fluc- 
tuations shown by it are very great from city to city and from 
year to year, the result doubtless of measures of different degrees 
of importance which are expected to come before the council and 
in which the interest of the voters is enlisted to a greater or less 
extent. Early in the eighties, participation in Berlin city elections 
increased suddenly from between ten and twenty per cent to 
between thirty and forty per cent, at which it has remained ever 
since. In the election of 1897, 43, 934 votes (34.5 per cent) out of a 
possible total of 127,046 were cast for members of the Berlin 
council. The registration in the borough of Manhattan, which has 
a population about equal to that of Berlin, was in 1897, 324,784, of 
which number 305,578, or ninety-four per cent, appeared at the 
polls. Comparisons of this sort are, however, hardly fair with- 
out qualification. Besides the deterrent effects of the three- 
class system, it must further be taken into account that in Prussian 
municipal elections only legislative offices to which no salary is 
attached are at stake. It is true that the Prussian city council has 
a large number of salaried offices within its gift, but the high re- 
quirements of these positions make it impossible to hold them up 
as spoils for the encouragement of party workers. This does not 
mean that partisan considerations have no influence in deciding 
the council's choice for such offices. A council in which the Frei 
sinnige element is dominant would undoubtedly give preference to 
Freisinnige candidates for the mayoralty or Magistral. But the 
qualifications for such officials are placed so high that the ward- 
heeler type is absolutely excluded from hope of appointment, or 
financial reward of any sort. For this reason there is no class of 
professional politicians living at the expense of city in Prussia. 

REFORM OF THE MUNICIPAL ELECTION LAW. 

The defects in the operation of the Prussian municipal election 
law which after more than forty years experience have led to a 
demand for its reform have already been discussed. The peculiar- 
ity of the present situation lies in the fact that while everyone con- 
cedes the necessity of change, no two factions are agreed as to just 
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what should be done. The socialists clamor for the complete 
abolition of the three- class system, but realizing the impossibility 
of the establishment of equal manhood suffrage, are willing to ac- 
cept grumblingly any small favor whereby their strength in the 
third class may be increased. The Freisinnige have expressed 
themselves favorably towards a secret ballot and an increase of 
power in the hands of the lower middle classes. As for the na- 
tional liberals, their principal care seems to be the preservation of 
the control over the Khine cities which is assured them by the 
present division of the voters into classes. In such cities, it should 
be noted, the Catholic party is numerically in a large majority. 
The protestant liberals, however, are the heavier taxpayers and so 
control the first and second classes and two-thirds of the city 
councils. Naturally the Centrum, or Catholic party, is eager to 
turn out these protestant oligarchies. The administration has 
pledged itself since the beginning of the tax reforms to re-establish 
the status quo of the years preceding 1891. Among the conserva- 
ives, a proposition has found favor to permit the cities themselves 
to legislate on the subject under certain restrictions. This would 
probably mean a recrudescence of medievalism in certain parts of 
the country The more definite reform proposals may be classed 
as follows : 

(1) The division of the voters on the basis of twelfths (Zwolftelung) instead of 
thirds, putting all the heaviest taxpayers to the extent of ylths or T yhs of the total 
amount of direct taxes paid into the first, the next heaviest taxpayers to the extent of 
r %ths into the second, and the remaining citizens paying T %lbs or ^ths into the third 
class. This would have the effect of increasing the number of voters in the first and 
second classes and decreasing the number in the crowded third class. Such a proposi- 
tion was introduced by the government into the Landtag of 1894 but failed to meet with 
the approval of the House of Lords, which saw in it a hopeless break with the traditions 
of the past and the beginnings of an attempt to do away with the three-class system 
piecemeal. 1 

(2) Fixing definite tax limits and putting all paying higher sums into the second 
and first classes. Or, as has also been proposed, introducing fixed percentages of the 
total number of voters (5 or 10 per ceut to the first, 10 or 15 per cent to the second class) 
below which the first and second classes would not be allowed to fall. Both these prop- 
ositions have the disadvantage of being extremely arbitrary and mechanical. 

(3) Weighting down the third or lightening the higher classes. The counting in 
since 1893 of the fictitious sum of three marks for every voter paying no tax to the 
state is an example of the first sort. Much further than this it would be impossible to 
<ro without giving those exempt from state taxes a more favorable position than the 
small taxpayers themselves. It has also been proposed to leave out of account in mak- 



i Se° Jastrow, p. 7, for au account of the action of the Landtag on this bill. 
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ing the division into classes all taxes exceeding 2,000 M. ($500.00) per year. This 
would materially lighten the first class in some places and lead to an increase in the 
number of its members. In many smaller cities where large incomes are scarce, how- 
ever, no change would be effected by such a provision 

(4) Dividing the voters into three classes as at present, with the further provision 
that all voters who pay more than the average amount of direct taxes for the city in 
which they live shall be counted in the higher classes. 1 If, as a consequence, the total 
sum of taxes paid by the first and second classes be increased, voters shall be divided 
between them on the basis of half the sum of taxes paid by the two classes together. 

The last proposition, which certainly has in its favor that it 
involves no violent break with the past and provides an automatic 
regulator that would work differently according to the circum- 
stances of each city, was introduced by the government into the 
last session of the Landtag. The effect ofits adoption, as shown in 
Table IX, would be to restore in large part the status quo of 1891. 

The treatment which the government Eef orm Bill met with in 
the Landtag would be in itself sufficient evidence of the influence 
of national parties in Prussian municipal politics. Each fraction 
took up its position solely with reference to the effect which it 
thought the proposed reform would have upon its strength in city 
elections. The National Liberals accused the government of 
having bought the support of the Centrum for the Kaiser's pet 
measure, the canal scheme, by the advantage which the election 
bill would give the Catholics in the Rhine cities. The result was 
that both the canal scheme and the Election Reform Bill failed of 
passage, much to the discomfiture of the ministry. There is, 
however, no doubt that the government will continue to press the 
reform of both municipal and Landtag election systems until some 
less plutocratic division of the voters than the present is secured. 

GENERAL EFFECT OF THE SYSTEM. 

The undue influence secured to the landlord class by the pro- 
visions of the Prussian city election law and the evils resulting there- 
from have been discussed in the first part of this article. Very 
similar effects are ascribed to the presence in city councils of the 
disproportionately large capitalistic element which is the direct 
beneficiary of the three-class system. Accusations are by no means 
infrequent in Prussia that the actions of city councilors on valuable 
franchises and contracts have been affected by their private rela- 
tions with the companies seeking them. How much of truth or 



1 Regieruags Vorlage, No. 191, Haus d. Abgeordneten, 19. Legialatur-periode, I. Session 1899, p. 3. 
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error there may be in this view, it is of course impossible to ascer- 
tain. We are not speaking of direct corruption here, but of a far 
subtler thing. In America we have often been treated to the spec- 
tacle of purchasable individuals sitting in city councils and fill- 
ing important municipal offices. Outside the city government and 
exerting no greater influence upon its makeup than the humblest 
laborers in their employ, are unscrupulous speculators and capital- 
ists Given such conditions, the result is plain, downright corrup- 
tion whenever important franchises or contracts come to be dis- 
posed of. In Prussia the circumstances are quite different. The 
capitalist and his appointees sit by virtue of wealth possessed in 
the council itself. It is easy for them to see that the greatest good 
of the city lies io the direction of their private interests or the 
interests of the class they represent, and in accordance with their 
views franchises and contracts are assigned. There need not be 
the slightest personal dishonesty or corruption in the case, but the 
best interests of the city suffer nevertheless. That evils of this 
sort are not greater is due not to any virtue in the municipal elec- 
sion law but rather to the influence of the Magistrat and to the 
ever- watchful supervision which the state exercises over cities. 

Another unmistakable evil in the Prussian municipal election 
system is that it alienates a large part of the people from taking a 
healthy interest in the government of their cities. In these days 
of stirring national life, there is quite enough natural disinclina- 
tion on the part of citizens to concern themselves with local 
affairs. To further strengthen this disinclination by unpopular 
municipal election laws is dangerous even in a monarchy. Not 
only are municipal affairs neglected but the hatred of those 
excluded from participation is transferred from the city to the 
state. Social Democratic orators in Prussia never tire of holding 
up the three-class system as the ideal of the capitalist, an ideal 
which he would gladly introduce into Reichstag elections, if it 
were possible. 

In favor of the three-class system it may be said that it gen- 
erally brings men of ability, influence and business standing into 
city councils. Very frequently members of the first class of voters 
who possess what amounts to an appointive power, instead of 
using it to put themselves or their subordinates into office, seek 
out leaders of the professional and intellectual life of the com- 
munity and confer upon them seats in the city council which men 
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of this stamp would hardly be willing to enter into a political con- 
test in the third class to obtain. A large part of the ability with 
which the financial affairs of Prussian cities are managed must be 
ascribed to the dominance of the taxpayers' influence in municipal 
government. City councilors know whose money they are 
spending, and realize that the power of the purse is absolute 
over them. The most careful economy is practiced in every 
branch of municipal administration and the civic spirit of indi- 
viduals is utilized in a great number of unsalaried offices. 
Municipal virtues of this sort the three-class system has in 
abundant measure. 



APENDIX A. 

APPORTIONMENT AND ELECTION OP COUNCILMEN. 

To illustrate, let us assume the case of a city with forty-five councilmen. The term 
of service being six years and one-third of the members being elected every two years, 
fifteen would be chosen at each election. These fifteen would be assigned five to each 
of the three classes. In case the division of the number of councilmen by three does 
not come out evenly and one is left over, the extra seat is assigned to the second class ; 
where two seats are left over one is assigned to the first and the other to the third class. 
(St. O. §31.) Purely for purposes of convenience in voting, a city may be divided into 
election districts or precincts, (WaJilbezirke) whenever the number of qualified municipal 
voters in any class exceeds five hundred. Thus in the case of the city with forty-five 
councilmen assumed above, if there were 2,500 voters in the third class, five election dis- 
tricts might be created, in each of which the voters of the third class would elect one 
councilman every two years. As the number of voters in the first or second class exceeds 
five hundred only in the case of the largest cities, it is ordinarily not found necessary 
to establish election districts for the convenience of the members of these classes, who 
come from all parts of the city to vote in'some one centrally located Lokal. It follows 
that the representatives of the two higher classes are generally chosen by a constituency 
extending over the whole city, whereas councilmen elected in the third class come from 
a number of smaller districts. Theoretically, all councilmen are supposed to be guided 
solely by considerations of the welfare of the whole city, but in fact the circumstances 
of their election must exert some influence over their official conduct. The election dis- 
trict organizations tend to emphasize the obligation which a member of the council must 
feel to the class and particularly the district in which he has been elected. Thus we 
have practically two kinds of members in a municipal council, those representing the 
city at large and those representing particular election districts. It must be said, 
however, that this circumstance, in the opinion of those best acquainted with Prussian 
city government, exerts very little influence upon the official acts of the council. No 
class or district, it should be added, is required to elect councilmen from within the 
same class and district. Unfortunately statistics are not available to show how far 
thi3 libeity of choice is exercised in municipal elections. The probabilities are, how- 
ever, that it does not materially modify the workings of the three-class system. 
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APPENDIX B. 

ELECTION DISTRICTS IN BERLIN. 

The city elections of 1897 in Berlin, which was last redistricted in 1883, presented 
glaring inequalities of this sort, which nevertheless had been allowed to increase year after 
year almost without notice. Berlin, it must be explained, is divided into fourteen ehc- 
tion districts of the first, a like number of the second, and forty-two of the third class. 
Each of the districts of the first and second classes elects one councilman every two 
years. Of the forty-two districts of the third class, fourteen only elect one representa- 
tive every two years. Thus each district has the same influence in determining the 
composition of the City Council as every other district of the same class, and conse- 
quently should have as nearly as possible the same number of voters as every oiher dis- 
trict of its class. As a matter of fact, however, this is far from being the case. In each 
of the fourteen election districts of the first class there were in the year 1897, 90 
qualified voters on an avernge. But the actual numbers varied from 35 in District I. to 
260 in District VII. The average number of qualified voters in each of the fourteen 
districts of the second class was for the same year 642, individual variations from 295 
voters in District I. to 1,857 in District XIV. Of the fourteen election districts of the 
third class which participated in the municipal election of 1897, District XL. led the list, 
with 25,537 qualified voters. The third district had the smallest number, 4,174, the 
average for the fourteen being 8,342. It would seem that a division of acitj' into elec- 
tion districts, such that iu certain of them the individual voter had from four to seven 
times as much voting strength as in others of the same class, was sadly in need of re- 
form. The Magistral of Berlin has somewhat tardily recognized this fact, and is now 
engaged in redisricting the city for the next general election, which will be held in 
November of the present year. The number of councilmen has also been increased from 
126 to 144, so that in future the city will have sixteen election districts in the first and 
second classes, and forty-eight in the third class. This increase in the number of 
councilmen conceals a political manccuver that is interesting as exhibiting the possibili- 
ties of the three-class system. The old districts which have been most severely handi- 
capped in previous elections belonged to the third class, and were located on the outer 
edge of Berlin. With the iucrease in population, cheaper rents and better transporta- 
tion facilities have attracted an ever growing working population to these more remote 
parts of the city, which have become the strongholds of socialism. Redisricting the 
city meant the division of these districts into a number of smaller ones, and conse- 
quently the election of a larger number of social democrats than ever before. To off- 
set this, the number of councilmen was increased by 18, two-thirds of whom had, of 
course, to be assigned to the first and second classes. The effect of this will be that 
even if the socialists capture all of the six new seats in the third class, their more con- 
servative rivals will receive twice as great an accession to their numbers from the two 
higher classes. Such at any rate is the way in which the extreme radicals explain the 
matter. It can hardly be urged in reply thereto that the old number of councilmen 
(126) was not large enough to secure the best legislative results. 

How successful the work of readjustment has been can, of course, not be estimated 
until the election returns are published. Considerable inequalities of a like nature are 
found in other Prussian cities, but nowhere to such a degree as in Berlin. Of course, 
the difficulties to be met with in redistricting the metropolis are much greater than else- 
where, the number of the districts is larger and the fluctuation of population more 
rapid.' But they are certainly not so great as to prevent a redistricting say every five 
years, by which substantial" equality as between the districts would be secured and 
maintained. 
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APPENDIX C. 

SOURCES OF STATISTICS OF MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 

The actual workings of so complex an election system as that prevailing in 
Prussian cities can, of course, only be arrived at through a somewhat extended statis- 
tical study. At the very outset of such a work, however, we are met with the difficulty 
that until the present decade the Prussian central government has made no attempt to 
investigate through its statistical bureau the way in which the three- class election sys- 
tem has been workingin its cities. Consequently no material is available to show what 
has taken place in the country as a whole in the period between 1853 and 1890. The 
taxation reforms of 1891 and the consequent increasing plutocracy of the municipal 
suffrage have at length directed attention to this field. As a result, Dr. Georg Everts, 
of the Royal Prussian Statistical Bureau, has given us a monograph ("Die Staats-und 
Gemeindewahlen im preussischen Staate," XVII. Erganzungsheft zur Zeitschrift d. 
kgl. preuss. stat. Bureaus. Berlin, Verlag d. kgl. stat. Bureaus, 1895) presenting 
returns both of municipal and Landtag elections for 1893 in a large number of 
Prussian cities of all sizes, on the basis of which valuable comparisons may be 
made. Under the stress of the demand for reform, the returns for 1898 are now 
undergoing preparation for a much more thorough presentation than has ever be- 
fore been attempted. Certain preliminary results of this work were communicated by 
the ministry to the Landtag in connection with the reform bill recently introduced into 
that body {Entwurf eines Oesetzes (nebst Begrundung) betreffend die Bildung der 
Wdhlerabtheilung bei den Gemeindewahlen, No. 194, Haus der Abgeordneten, 19. 
Legislaturperiode, 1. Session, 1899.) Besides the statistical publications of the central 
government, the only sources to which we can have access are the administrative re- 
ports ( Verwaltungsberichte) of the separate cities. Here we frequently meet with neglect 
almost as great and certainly much less excusable than in the case of the central govern- 
ment. Certain cities, notably Breslau and Berlin, whose municipal statistical bureaus 
have done admirable work in collecting their own election returns, deserve to be ex- 
cepted from this general censure. Many others, however, and almost the entire mass 
of smaller cities have been most careless in this regard, some of them contenting them- 
selves with a list of names of the councilmen-elect, or even with the mere statement that 
an election had taken place. This general neglect is not, however, without value as 
showing the lack of interest in municipal affairs that pervades almost all classes in 
Prussia, a subject to which reference has been made in the discussion of the participa- 
tion of voters in city elections. 
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APPENDIX D. 
TABLE I. 

COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF MUNICIPAL AND LANDTAG VOTERS IN CLASSES OF CITIE8 

according to size. Election of 1893. 



Berlin 

Cities with a population between 
100,000 and 1,000,000' (twelve in 
number.) 

Cities with a population between 
10.000 and 100,000 (one hundred 
and twenty-six in number.). . . . 

Cities with a population less than 
10,000 (i.wo hundred and eight}' 
nine in number) 



Qualified Voters 
lor the Landtag. 



347,391 
380,082 
539,196 
233,251 



Qualified Munici-' 
pal Voters. 



289,142 
179,645 
293,426 
128,021 



Percentage of Mu- 
nicipal Voters to 
Voters for the 
Landtag. 



83. 
47. 
54. 
54. 



1 For note see * opposite page, 

TABLE II. 

COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF MUNICIPAL AND LANDTAG VOTERS FOR A TERM OF 
YEARS, IN A NUMBER OF LEADING PRUSSIAN CITIES. 



City. 



Berlin, 



Aix, 
Halle, 



Breslau, 



Cologne, -j 
Dlisseldorf' j 
Barmen, 



1870 
1882 
1888 
1893 
1898 
1870 
1876 
1879 
1882 
1885 
1888 
1893 
1882 
1888 
1893 
1888 
1893 
1885 
1888 
1893 
1882 
1885 
1888 
1893 
1873 
1888 
1893 



Qualified Voters 
for 

the Landtag. 



117, 
267 
293 
347, 
398, 
40. 
48 
52 
54, 
55. 
59 
65, 
30, 
48, 
65 
23, 
31, 
19, 
20. 
22, 
16. 
17. 
17 
20, 
9, 
15. 
18, 



087 
,058 
378 
,391 
,962 
,606 
020 
,759 
520 
558 
730 
950 
465 
496 
814 
505 
,882 
338 
947 
048 
282 
062 
627 
84S 
226 
636 
396 



Qualified Municipal 
Voters. 



(1883) 
(1889) 



(188:!) 
(1889) 



(1889) 
(1883) 



69 300 
185,184 
223,995 
289,142 
308.692 
10 774 
17,375 
19.641 
19 790 
20,033 
2! 332 
26 69-1 
10,081 
16.683 
27,384 
7.24S 
12.137 
4,860 
5.684 
9,849 
5.644 
5,923 
6 618 
9,747 
2.801 
6.372 
15,579 
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TABLE III. 

COMPARISON OF QUALIFIED VOTERS WITH POPULATION IN SEPARATE CITIES. 



City. 



Tear. 



Berlin, 1 



Halle a. 



Breslau, 



Number of Qualified 

Voters in 
Municipal Elections. 



'1870 


d9,30d 


1875 


132 872 


1880. . . 


154,989 


1883 


185 184 


1890. . . . 


257,690 


i 1891 


271,019 


1892 


276.036 


1893 


289,142 


1894 


288 319 


1 1895. 


qqq qqi 


"1860'V '■• 
1875 ^ 2 . 


2,284 


4,111 


1880 J .. 


4,364 


1883 ... 


4,818 


1886 . . . 


5,591 


1889. . . . 


6,530 


' 1891. . . . 


7,481 


1892. .. . 


15,851 


1893. . . . 


15,579 


1894. . . . 


16,954 


1895.... 


17,114 


1897... 


16 219 


"1871 . . 


11,499 


1875.... 


16.668 


1880 


19,513 


1 1885. . . . 


20,033 


1890.... 


23,275 


1895... . 


31,790 



Population. 



758,167 
945,009 
1,103,557 
1,212,168 
1,558,633 
1,586,654 
1,602,431 
1,617,246 
1,632,231 
1,655,821 
40,219 
60,503 
71,505 
76,531 
82.442 
93,782 
102,535 
105,233 
107,179 
109,778 
114,711 
120,729 
203,295 
234,257 
268,320 
294 578 
329,901 
366,977 



Percentage of Total 
Population Possessing 

Right to Vote in 
Municipal Elections. 



9.14 
14 06 
14.04 
15.27 
16.53 
17.08 
17.22 
17.87 
17.66 
18.11 
5.67 
6.79 
6.10 
6.29 
6.78 
6.96 
7.29 
15.06 
14.53 
15.44 
14.91 
13.43 
5.65 
7.11 
7.27 
6.80 
7.05 
8.68 



1 From the Statistsches Jahrbuch der Stadt Berlin. Population estimated for the en^ of the 
year, all persons in active military servico, who eo ipso are excluded from the suffrage, not being 
included. The figures for Breslau and Halle, which are taken from the respective administrative 
reports, also do not include persons in active military service. 

2 There is some doubt whether the figures showing population of Halle in the years I860, 1875 
and 1880 are exclu-ive of persons in active military service or not. as the administrative reports for 
these years do not expressly so state. The presumption i=, however, that the garrison is not included, 
iua Hmuc h as these statistics were collected by the city itself for its guidance in the assessment of 
taxes. 



* Population according to the general census of 1890. The statistics showing the 
number of voters are taken from Georg Everts' work. The twelve cities with a popu- 
lation between 100,000 and 1,000,000 are Breslau, Cologne, Magdeburg, Konigsberg, 
Dilsseldorf, Elberfeld, Danzig, Stettin, Barmen, Krefeld, Aix and Halle. Frank- 
fort a. M. , Hannover and Brunswick are the only other Prussian cities which in 1890 
had a population exceeding 100,000, but the three- class system is not used in their 
municipal elections. Owing to the incompleteness of the returns accessible to Dr 
Everts, all cities with populations between 10,000 and 100,000 and under 10,000 are no 
included in the two classes of smaller cities given in the above table. 
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TABLE IV. 

INCREASE IN THE TOTAL NUMBER OF MUNICIPAL VOTERS COMPARED WITH THE 
INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OP MUNICIPAL VOTEB8 OP THE THIRD 
CLASS ALONE SINCE 1891. 



City end Population in 1890. 



Berlin 

Breslau 

Cologne 281.681 

Dilsseldorf 144,642 

Barmen 

Aix 103,470 

Halle 

Charlottenburg about 80,000 

Elbing about 40,000 

Bonn 39,805 

Oberhausen 25,289 

Eisleben about 23 000 

Viersen about 21,000 



Increase in the total numb r 
of qualifi d voters 
of ah classes iu the 
period. 



37,673 
6,793 

12 822 
8.750 
9 038 
2,402 
8,738 

13,176 
1,396 
1,415 
2,618 
91 
289 



(1891- 
(1891- 
(1891- 
(1890- 
(1891- 
(1*91- 
(1891- 
(1891- 
(1891- 
(1891- 
(1890 
(1891- 
(1891- 



1898) 
1895) 
1895) 
1896) 
1897) 
■1895) 
1897) 
■1897) 
■1897) 
•1896) 
1895) 
■1895) 
■1897) 



Iucrea e iu the cumber 
of voters in the 
third dags alone for 
the same period. 



49 048 
7 822 

14,041 
9,121 
9.250 
3.037 
9,2)5 

13 02*7 
1,299 
1,663 
2,401 
175 
436 



TABLE V. 1 



PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL NUMBER OF MUNICIPAL VOTERS IN EACH OF THE 
TnKEE CLASSES 



Year. 


Class [. 
Per Cent. 


O.ss II. 
Pt-r Cenr. 


C'Hss HI. 
Per Cent. 


1896-7 or 1897-8 


1.36 
0.31 


6 92 

o 


91.72 
97.01 


In 143 other cities with more than 10,000 in- 
1896-7 or 1897-8 


3.79 
1.46 


14.75 
7.82 


81 .45 
90.72 


In 277 cities with less than 10,000 inhabitants 
1S96-7 or 1897-8 


6.09 

3.82 


17.19 
13.25 


76.72 
82.94 



1 Regierungsvorlage p. 22. 
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TABLE VI. 1 

DIVISION OF THE QUALIFIED MUNICIPAL VOTERS INTO CLASSES AND PERCENTAGES FOR 
THE CITIES OF BERLIN AND BRESLAU. 



Year. 



Berlin, 1869 
1870 
1875 
1876 
1880 
1883 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

Breslau, 1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 



Class I. 



ja <o 
^ 2 

3 > 



3,011 
2,694 
4.489 
3,818 
3,378 
3.196 
3,540 
3.778 
3,571 
2,226 
2.045 
2,082 
1,486 
1,336 
1,289 
1,216 

567 
575 
413 
197 
363 
495 
509 
675 
728 
732 
681 
735 
720 
665 
685 
659 
842 
643 
613 
1,119 
721 
755 
465 
389 
453 
492 



f I i 

5 a a 



4.06 
3.88 
3.37 
2.61 
2.17 
1.72 
1.58 
1.46 
1.31 
80 
0.70 
0.72 
0.49 
0.43 
0.41 
0.39 

5.26 
5.00 
3.62 
1.66 
2.63 
2.97 
2.93 
3.60 
3.71 
3.73 
3.49 
3.76 
3.64 
3.42 
3.43 
3.29 
4.09 
3.08 
2.87 
5.01 
3.09 
3 02 
1.79 
1.46 
1.42 
1.55 



Cla<-s II. 



<s> <B V 

m -S "3 
a a a 

© D a 



Class III. 



_ <G 



11,588 
11.553 
16 945 
16,524 
15,653 
15,902 
17,336 
17,727 
17,885 
16,846 
13,049 
12,086 
9.867 
9.027 
8,929 
8,865 

2,625 
2.788 
2,599 
2,354 
3,068 

3 957 

4 032 
4,482 
4.700 
4,731 
4,601 
4.589 
4,633 
4,494 
4.605 

4 557 
4.877 
4,798 
4.884 

5 519 
3.095 
3,264 
2,329 
2.256 
2,523 
2,498 



15 65 
16.66 
12.75 
11 32 
10 09 
8.58 
7.73 
6.87 
6.59 
6 10 
4.51 
4.19 
3.28 
2.94 
2.84 
2.87 

24.36 
24.24 
22.83 
19.77 
22 24 
23.74 
23.21 
23.92 
23.95 
24.09 
23.58 
23.45 
23.41 
23.11 
23.08 
22.75 
23.66 
22.97 
22.90 
24.72 
13.27 
13 06 
8.94 
8 45 
7.89 
7.86 



59,426 
55,059 
111,438 
125,561 
135,958 
166,086 
203,119 
236,185 
249,563 
256,964 
274,048 
274,151 
288,638 
295 960 
303,313 
298,611 

7,582 
8.136 
8,368 
9,353 
10,363 
12.216 
12,834 
13,578 
14,197 
14,178 
14,231 
14,241 
14,437 
14,291 
14,661 
14,817 
14,892 
15,442 
15,835 
15,687 
19.495 
20,978 
23,250 
24.045 
29,019 
28.800 



<e a 4^ 

<M —I 

U ii o 

S a H 



80.27 
79.44 
83.86 
86.05 
87.72 
89.69 
90.68 
91.65 
92.08 
93.09 
94.77 
95.08 
96.21 
96.61 
96.74 
96 73 

70.37 
70.75 
73 53 
78.57 
75.13 
73.29 
73.86 
72.48 
72 34 
72.18 
72.93 
72.79 

72 95 

73 47 
73.49 
73.96 
72.25 
73 95 
74.23 
70.27 
83.63 
83.92 
89.27 
90.09 
90.69 
90.59 



■OS 

tg 

-T. 

oj o 

a 

O 4-> 

o 

u > 

OJ 

S£ . 

a --; 03 

a.H a 
^ n f 
"3 a as 



74.025 
69,306 
132,872 
145,903 
154,989 
185,184 
223,995 
257,690 
271,019 
276,036 
289,142 
288,319 
299,991 
306,323 
313,531 
308,692 

10,774 
11,499 
11,380 
11,904 
13,794 
16 668 
17,375 
18,735 
19,625 
19,641 
19,513 
19,565 
19,790 
19,450 
19,951 
20,033 
20,611 
20,883 
21,332 
22,325 
23,311 
24,997 
26,044 
26.690 
31,995 
31,790 



1 From the statistical reports of the'two cities. The above table gives the total number of qual- 
ified voters in each class as shown in the annual lists of voters. As not all of the voters of the third 
class participate in each regular election in these cities, it is necessary to give their statistics of 
participation separately (Table VII.), in order that the number of voters participating in any given 
election might be compared with the number qualified to vote in that particular election. 
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TABLE VII. 

Division of voters into classes and participation in elections by classes, with per- 
centages. Reichstag and Lantag election statistics printed in italics and indicated by 
the letters " R." and " L." respectively. 



City. Year. 



Berlin. 

1854 
1856 
1858 
1860 
L. 1861 

1862 
Ij. 1862 
L. 1863 

1864 

1806 
L. 1866 
L. 1867 

1868 

1870 
L. 1870 
B. 1871 

1872 
L. 1873 

1874 
E. 1874 

1870 
L. 1876 
R. 7877 

1878 
It. 1878 
L. 1870 

1880 
B. 1881 

1882 
L. 1882 

1883 
B, 1884 

1885 
L. 188 1 

1887 
B. 1887 
L. 1888 

1889 
B. 1890 

1891 

1893 
L. 1893 
B. 1893 

1895 

1897 
L. 1898 
B. 1S9S 
Breslau. 

1870 
L. 1870 
B. 1871 

1872 
L. 1873 

1874 
B. 1874 

1S76 
L. iiSTtf 
B. 1876 

1878 
B. 1878 
L. 1879 
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TABLE VII— Continued. 



City. Year. 



Breslau. 

1880 
E. 1881 

1882 
L. 1882 

1884 
E. 1884 
L. 1885 

1886 
E. 1887 

1888 
L. 1888' . 

1890i 
E. 1890, 

1892 
L. 189S\ 
E. 2,SS>3 
E. iSftS 
Cologne. 

L. ZSS.2 

1883 

1887 
L. i&SS 

1889 

1891 

1893 
L. i«53 

1895 
E. 2S£5' 
Diisseldorf. 

1886 
E. 188G 

1888 
L. 1888 

1890 
E. i&90 

1892 
L. 1893 
E. 2<SS3 

1894 

1896 
E. XSSS 
Barmen. 

1879 
1881 
1SS3 
18S5 

L. 188 5 
1887 

E. 1887 

L. 1888 
1889 

E. 1890] 
1891| 
1893 

L. 1893] 

E. 1893\ 
1895 
1897 j 

E. 18981 

Aix. 

L. 1882 
1883 
1885 
L. 1885 
E. JS*5 
1887 



2 e3 



J, 409 2.53 
842 - 



613 - 
1,254 2.10 
721 - 



465 - 

1,548 2.35 



449 
426 
683 
567 
619 
290 
1,418 
330 



2.23 
4.45 
4.00 

3.40 
3.41 
1.05 
2.11 
1.06 



391 5.39 
930 2.82 
386 4.93 



bt-g 
-P Pi 



524 76.9 



395 54.9 
988 71.1 
369 53.9 



1.021 72.5 
377 44 



394 64.3 
938 74.8 
475 65.9 



191 41.1 
1,041 67.2 



450 60.6 
222 49.4 
261 61.3 

(notgiven 
388 68.4 
415 67.0 
132 45.5 

(notgiven 
230 69.7 



CLASS II. 



O 

©■fi lo*' 
. ° o ° 

» k ° S3 > 



e? a, 



215 57.3 



256 65.5 
(notgiven) 
102 26.4 



149 1.41 76 51.0 

653 2.05 



163 1.20 
196 1.18 



1,812 60.8 



5.375 
2,224 



4,234 - 
5,470 8.29 



75 46.0 
90 45.9 



257 5.77 

282 6.27 

267 5.91 

293 6.03 

430 2.22 

306 5.75 



477 2.28 
297 5.22 



302 4.82 
142 1.44 
481 2.18 



147 
136 



1.26 

0. 



417 2.56 

348 6.17 

339 5.72 

426 2.50 



153 59.5 

137 48.6 

127 47.6 

168 57.3 

280 65.1 

126 41.1 



320 67.1 
120 40.4 



154 51.0 
76 53.5 
288 59.9 



78 53.1 
73 53.7 



21S 52.3 

200 57.4 

168 49.6 

188 41.8 



2,467 8.09 

1,895 18.79 

2,023 18.98 

3,551 7.32 

2,858 17.13 

3,225 17.79 

2,156 7.87 

5,635 8. 

2,295 7,41 



1,409 58.2 
2,989 56.6 
1,781 51.2 



2,802 52.1 
1,214 54.6 



CLASS III. 



■g ?2 

5 03 



3,633 39.) 



10,104 4,081 40.4 

4r,£5.2 87.7 12,114 33.6 
10,318 3,892 37.7 



48.774 
9,700 



2,178 68.0 11,086 
3,127 62.8 53,496 89.6 
1,288 66.8 11,684 



746 60.4 16,432 - 
3,032 55.4 58,932 89.4 



1,187 17.2) 



1,276 17.60 
3,176 9.62 
1,356 17.32 



1,047 9.93 
2,412 7.57 



1,067 
1,175 



7.S6 
7.08 



334 5.23' (notgiven) 



887 19.90 
836 18.15 
883 19.53 
939 19.32 
1,433 7.41 
1,009 18.95 



1,613 7.70 
1,062 18.68 



1,040 16.60 
870 8.83 
1,591 7.22 



1,536 
1,315 
1,425 

2,175 
2,525 
1,553 



62.3 
69.4 
70.4 

76.1 

78 

72.0 



1,771 77.2 



789 66.5 



974 76.3 
455 33.5 



596 56.9 



634 59.4 
607 51.6 



495 
342 
37S 
472 
725 
139 



55.8 
41.7 
42.8 
50.3 
50.6 
13.7 



27,318 89.7 

7,737 76.7 

8,206 77.02 

44,262 91.3 

13,258 79.47 

14,286 78.79 

24,938 91.1 

58,761 89.3 

28,327 91.5 



10,397 21.3 
4,352 44.9 



3 "O 

a * 



5,192 46.8 
14,456 27.0 
4,673 39.9 



7,808 47.5 
12,099 20.5 



9,302 34.1 

6,098 78 

4,184 51.0 

6,518 49.2 

5,896 41.3 



5,307 77.26 



5,581 77.0] 
■20,839 89a 
6,089 77.8 



9,338 88.6 
28,817 90.39 



12,329 90.9 
15,210 91.7 



857 53.1 
403 37.9 



937 8.00 
994 6.50 



1,161 7.13 

1,050 18.60 

1,052 17.76 

1,245 7.30 



541 52.0 
531 61.0 
693 43.6 



449 
633 



47.9 
66.7 



3,313 74.33 
3,396 75.57 
3,371 74.56 
3,628 74.65 
17.475 90.37 
4,010 75.30 



18,857 90.02 
4,325 76.10 



4,921 78.58 
8,837 89.73 
19,796 90.6 



10,624 98.74 
14,171 92.60 



1.116 17.46 



533 46.0: 14.704 90.31 
659 62.8! 4,246 75.23 



2,632 49.6 



3,337 59.8 
1,570 25.8 



3,904 41.8 



4,381 35.5 
4,906 32.2 



1,196 

993 
850 
1,255 
2,381 
829 



36.1 
29.2 
25.2 
34.6, 
13.6, 
20.7] 



2,755 
750 



14.6 
17.3 



1,227 
3,046 
2,276 



24.9 
34.5 
11.4 



2.257 
5,077 



21.2 
35.8, 



12,797 
53,464 
13,245 
54,520 
14,483 
55,733 
55,558 
12,766 
61,527 
14,901 
59,730 
14,333 
65,800 
18,131 
65,950 
70,488 
81,833 

30,465 
10,081 
10,055 
48,496 
10,683 
18,130 
27,384 
65,814 
30,952 
77,143 

,869 
,209 
248 
,945 
,831 
,260 
534 
182 
.480 
55!) 
581 
711 



■2.5 § 

3 dS v 
a AS 



5,969 
31,986 

5,885 
16,091 

6,042 
31,736 
14,220 

5,943 
42,787 

7,764 
18,521 

6,436 
52,328 

8,745 
16,172 
51,230 
54,041 



46.6 

59.8 E. 
44.4 

29.5 L. 
41.7 

56.9 E. 

25.6 L. 
46,6 
69.5 E. 
52.1 
31.0 L. 
44.9 
79.5 E. 
48.2 
24.5 L,. 

72.7 E. 
66.0 E. 



649 

500 



61.7 
40.2 



4,532 76.51 
15,391 90.20 



2,819 19.6: 

684 16.1 

1,775 39. 2 1 

3,181 20.7 



4,457 
4,494 
4,521 
4,860 
19,338 
5,325 
20,385 
20,947 
5,684 
22,365 
6,263 
9,849 
21,868 
23,771 
11,708 
15,301 
27,392 

16,282 
5,644 
5,923 
17,062 
17,608 
6.388 



37J L. 
7,635 75.7 
5,870 55.1 

L. 

54.4 
48.7 
23.7 
25.3 L. 
24.1 
54.1 E. 



9,081 
8,836 
6,494 

16,683 
7,452 

41,753 

3,636 
18,111 
4,567 

2,127 
17.986 
4,576 



53,054 
5,090 
5.603 
25,351 

1,844 
1,472 
1,355 
1,895 
3,386 
1,094 

26,i#0 
3,932 
1,273 

2f,200 
1,922 
3,653 
3,257 

2,784 
5,783 
22,731 

3,570 
1,543 
2,592 
3,869 
11,743 



52.9 
78.0 E. 
63.0 
-L. 

27.2 

E. 

43.4 

L. 

73.3 E. 

37.5 

33.8 

63.8 E. 

41.4 

33.4 

29.9 

38.9 

17.5 Li. 

20.5 

79.9 E. 
2S.S L. 
22.4 
76.5 E. 
30.7 
37.1 
14.8 L. 
82.2 E. 
23.8 
37.8 
83.0 E. 

57.-9 L. 
27.3 
43.8 
22.7 L,. 
'66.7 E. 



(46) 



PRUSSIAN MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 
TABLE VII— Concluded. 



CLASS I. 


CLASS II. 


class m. 


Number of 
qualified voters. 

Percentage of total 
number of 
qualified voters. 


Participation. 

Percentage of 
participation. 


Number of 
qualified voters. 

Percentage of total 
number of 
qualified voters. 


Participation. 
Percentage. 


Number of qualified 
voters. 

Percentage of total 
number of 
qualified voters. 


Participation. 
Percentage. 


000 1 .SfZ 

312 4.61 


146 43.2 
68 21.8 


1,229 6.97 
1,156 17.08 


417 33.9 
629 54.4 


16,060 91.11 
5,300 78.31 


2,645 16.4 
1,410 26.6 


311 4.52 
124 1.27 
355 1.70 


71 22.8 
70 56.4 
(notgiven) 


1,208 17.6 
738 7.57 
1,306 6.26 


246 20.4 
526 71.3 


5,359 77.92 
8,885 91.16 
19,187 92.03 


487 14.5 
783 8.8 


128 1.38 


46 35.9 


756 8.15 


206 27.2 


8,396 90.47 


897 10.7 


181 8.09 
139 4^90 
320 3.46 


52 28.7 
51 36^7 
(notgiven) 


488 21 81 
603 2L52 
920 9.97 


83 17 
164 27^2 


l , DOo / U .Mi* 

2,059 73.50 
7,986 86.5 


207 13 2 
381 18.6 


277 6.73 
385 3.59 
303 7.57 


115 41.5 
188 62.0 


798 19.41 
1,166 10.87 
810 20.23 


295 36.9 
391 48.3 


3.030 73.85 
9,168 85.53 
2,889 72.18 


878 28.9 
1,122 38.8 


308 7.15 
278 6.23 
287 5.95 
273 5.17 
285 4.91 
434 2.78 
273 4.18 
291 3.88 
449 2.43 
156 0.91 
151 0.93 


159 51.6 
145 52.2 
91 31.8 
118 43.2 
137 48.1 
(notgiven) 
148 54.2 
141 48.4 
(notgiven) 
81 51.9 
76 50.3 


876 20.35 
867 19.44 
870 18.05 
934 17.71 
1,024 17.64 
1,508 9.64 
1,101 16.86 
1,253 16.74 
1,586 8.5S 
879 5.13 
886 5.46 


324 36.9 
243 28.0 
266 30.6 
282 30.2 
282 27.5 

307 27.8 
339 27.1 

390 44.4 
519 58.6 


3,119 72.48 
3,313 74.31 
3,661 75.98 
4,066 77.10 
4,493 77.43 
13,694 87.58 
5,156 78.95 
5,937 79.36 
16,451 88.99 
16,079 93.95 
15,182 93.60 


921 29.5 
729 22.0! 
674 18.4| 
719 17.7 
558 12.4 

1,279 21.6 

4,889 30.4 
8,182 53.9 


53 2.18 
1 0.04 
1 0.03 

04 1.67 

97 8.01 
116 3.21 
9S 2.67 


(notgiven) 
1 100.0 
1 100.0 
2S 43.8 

40 41.2 
90 77.6 
72 73.5 


346 14.23 
153 6.52 
272 8.41 
432 11.28 

261 21.55 
545 15.09 
523 14.24 


57 37.2 
70 25.7 
53 12.3 

62 23.8 
308 56.5 
341 65.2 


2,032 83.59 
2,190 93.43 
2,960 91.55 
3,331 87.04 

853 70.44 
2,952 81.70 
3,052 83.09 


578 26.4 
639 21.6 
653 19.6 

164 19.2 
862 29.2 
1,232 40.4 

1 



Totals. 



c ■p. 



17,627 
6,768 

18,784 
6,878 
9,747 

20,848 

20.438 
9,280 

21,822 

2,237 
2,801 
9,226 
9,819 
4.111 
10,719 
4,002 
11,789 
4,303 
4,458 
4,818 
5,273 
5,802 
15.636 
6.530 
7,481 
18,486 
17,114 
16,219 
23,800 

2,431 
2,344 
3,233 
3,827 

1,211 
3,613 
3,673 



636 




710 


S3 


731 


19.2 


266 


28.0 


1,260 


34.9 


1,645 


44.8 



TABLE VIII. 

SHOWING LOWEST AND HIGHEST PERCENTAGE OF PARTICIPATION IN ELECTIONS IN 

CITIES GIVEN IN TABLE YII. 



Kind of Election. 


CLASS 1. 
Lowest. Highest. 


CLAiS II. 
Lowest. Highest. 


CLASS III. 
Lowest. Highest. 


All Classes. 
Lowest. Highest 










26.05? 84.1* 

Berlin,'7l. Halle, '98. 

14.35? 33.8* 

Berlin, '*3. ISerlm, '82. 

11.3* 75.7* 

Berlin, '76. Cologne, '83. 


Landtag 


43.2* 74.8* 

Aix, '88. Breslau, '88 

21.8!? 100 0!? 

Aix, '89. Elbing, '95. 


33.9!? 62.8!? 

Aix, '88. Breslau, ',-8 

17.0* 78.4* 
Halle, '57. Cologne, '91. 


11.45? 33.6!? 

Barmen, '93. Bieslan, '82 

7.9!? 78.85? 

Berlin/96. Cologne, '83. 



MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 



TABLE IX. 



SHOWING PERCENTAGE OP TOTAL NUMBER OP VOTERS IN EACH OP THE THREE CLASSES 
IN 1891, AT PRESENT, AND ACCORDING TO THE REFORM PROPOSALS OP 1899. 





CLASS I. 


CLASS II. 


CLASS III. 




1.36 


6.92 


91.72 




31 


2.68 


97.01 




.65 


9.33 


90 03 


In 143 other cities with more than 10,000 inhabitants. 








in 1891 


3.79 


14.75 


81.45 




1 46 


7.82 


90.72 




2.21 


16.01 


81.79 


In 277 cities with less than 10,000 inhabitants. 








in 1891 


6.09 


17.19 


76.72 




3.82 


13.25 


82.94 




4 85 


19.42 


75.72 



APPENDIX E. 

POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF PLUTOCRACY. 

"One-man power" of this sort leads to very different results in Landtag and 
municipal elections. In the case of one individual or corporation composing the entire 
first class in a city the election, or rather the appointment, of one-third of the members 
of the city council would be subject to the decision of this one person or corporation 
alone. In the parallel case of one man composing Ihe whole of the first class in a Land- 
tag election district, it has been calculated (Everts) on the basis of the fact that there 
are in all Prussia 24,130 such distiicts, and that the indirect system of election pre- 
vails, that he would exert only 1/110,613 or 2/110,613 of the total influence in 
determining the composition of the national legislature. The one man composing 
the first class in a city would therefore have 18 or 36 thousand times greater 
power in determining the composition of the council, than the autocrat of the Landtag 
district would have over the composition of that body. Such a comparison, though it 
smacks somewhat of the logical extreme, explains why the concentration of power in 
the hands of the rich is felt even more bitterly in municipal than in Landtag elections. 
In addition to this, the city council is in plain view, while the Landtag with its greater 
powers is at a distance and the matters with which it deals do not come home so 
directly to the individual voter as those of the municipality in which he lives. 

That the Elbing case does not stand quite alone may be seen from the following 
list of cities in which the first class of municipal voters has sunk to very small propor- 
tions of rtceut years. All of these cities except Elbing, Quedlinburg and Neustadt, are 
located in the southwestern or industrial portion of Prussia in which the three- class 
system has reached the highest degree of plutocracy. 

1893. 

Qualified Municipal Voters 
City. of the First Class. Population, 1889. 

Elbing 1 41,578 

Quedlinburg 2 20,765 

Neustadt in O. S 3 17,577 

Burtscheid 4 13,388 

Ruhrort 4 11,099 

Biebrich 4 11,023 

Lennep 4 10,427 

Essen 5 78,723 

Muhlheim 6 30,993 

(48) 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 
AND CITY CONDITIONS. By Robert C. Brooks. Paper, 
8vo. 221 pp. 50 cents (separately). Vol. L, No. 1 of Munici- 
pal Affairs. 

The bibliography is by far the most complete that has been published, 
containing all references of importance not merely to municipal administration, 
but also to general municipal problems. — Annals of the American Academy. 

Indispensable to clubs, committees and individuals who undertake investi- 
gations or the preparation of reports or' bills. — New York Times. 



STREET CLEANING IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 1895- 
1897. By Col. George E. Waring, Jr., Commissioner. Paper, 
8vo. 231 pp. 50 cents (separately). Supplement to Vol. II, 
No. 2 of Municipal Affairs. 

An arsenal of facts for city well-wishers. * * * Wide in scope and ex- 
haustive in detail. — Hie Boston Globe. 

A complete record of the transformation which Colonel Waring wrought in 
the care of our sti'eets. — The New York Evening Post. 



MUNICIP AL FUNCTIONS. A Study of the Development, Scope 
and Tendency of Municipal Socialism. By Milo Roy Maltbie, 
Ph.D. 8vo, 223 pp. Paper, 50 cents (separately). Cloth, 
$1.00. Vol. II, No. 1 of Municipal Affairs. 

A remarkably thorough compilation of facts as to the nature and extent 
of municipal undertakings in the principal cities of the world. — Review of 
Reviews. 

An exhaustive investigation of municipal conditions, domestic and for- 
eign. — Gunton's Magazine. 

Unique and eminently successful. — Engineering News. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of this work, covering so thoroughly as 
it'does the entire ground attempted to be occupied, and abounding in all forms of 
practical suggestion. — City and State. 
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